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FOREWORD 

HIS is the Fourteenth Annual Student 

Achievement issue of Scholastic. It is the one 
issue of each year set aside almost entirely for cre- 
ative work by students, and contains the announce- 
ment of results in the Literary and Art Divisions 
of the 1938 Scholastic Awards, together with a se- 
lection of the best material, usually the first prize 
entry in each division. The results of the young and 
growing Music Division, inaugurated last year, 
were announced in the special Music Number of 
April 30, but pictures of some of the music prize- 
winners appear on page 7. 

On pages 33 to 41 appears the complete catalog 
of the Annual Scholastic Art Exhibition, which 
opens on May 2 at the fine arts galleries of Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh. It will contain over 800 
pieces, of which the samples shown on pages 8 to 16 
are unfortunately only a pale suggestion, as black 
ink and print paper can never convey the beauty 
and appeal of the originals. Congratulations to the 
young prize-winners of art scholarships whose pic- 
tures appear on page 40. 

Several of the divisions of the Literary Awards, 
including Poetry and Essay are segregated in the 
special English Section of this issue, while in the 
Social Studies section appear examples of the work 
of students in current events and history. 

Special attention is called to the announcement 
of results in the annual Quill and Scroll Journalism 
Contest on page 45. While space does not permit 
the publishing of any of the prize-winning entries, 
The Quill Magazine will shortly publish them. 

All winners in any division of the Awards will 
be notified by mail with certificates and the formal 
announcement of their prizes through their schools. 

Again Scholastic desires to thank the numerous 
friends who have contributed to the success of this 
national event for young people. Thousands of 
teachers, principals and art directors have labored 
endlessly for this purpose. Some fifty distinguished 
artists, writers, educators, and craftsmen have gen- 
erously given their time and effort to the judging 
of entries. And numerous commercial companies 
have sponsored divisions of the contents with time 
and money. To them all, our profound thanks. 
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SIXTEEN 


By Maureen Daly 


St. Mary’s Springs Academy, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Teacher, Sister M. Rosita 


First Prize, Short Story Division 


OW don’t get me wrong. I 
N mean, I want you to under- 

stand from the beginning 
that I’m not really so dumb. I know 
what a girl should do and what she 
shouldn’t. I get around. I read. I lis- 
ten to the radio. And I have two 
older sisters. So you see, I know what 
the score is. I know it’s smart to wear 
tweedish skirts and shaggy sweat- 
ers with the sleeves pushed up and 
pearls and ankle - socks and saddle 
shoes that look as if they’ve seen the 
world. And I know that your hair 
should be long, almost to your shoul- 
ders, and sleek as a wet seal, just a 
little fluffed on the ends and you 
should wear a campus hat or a dink 
or else a peasant hankie if you’ve 
that sort of face. Properly, a peasant 
hankie should make you think of 
edelweiss, mist and sunny 
mountains, yodeling and 
Swiss cheese. You know, 
that kind of peasant. Now, 
me, I never wear a hankie. 
It makes my face seem wide 
and Slavic and I look like a 
picture always in one of 
those magazines articles that 
run — “And Stalin says the 
future of Russia lies in its 
women. In its women who 
have tilled its soil, raised its 
children—.” Well, anyway. 
I’m not exactly too small- 
town either. I read Winch- 
ell’s column. You get to 
know what New York boy is 
that way about some pine- 
apple princess on the West 
Coast and what Paradise 
pretty is currently the pret- 
tiest and why someone, 
eventually, will play Scar- 
lett O’Hara. It gives you that 
cosmopolitan feeling. And I 
know that anyone who or- 
ders a strawberry sundae in 
a drugstore instead of a 
lemon coke would probably 
be dumb enough to wear col- 
ored ankle-socks with high- 
heeled pumps or use Evening 
in Paris with a tweed suit. 
But I’m sort of drifting. This 
isn’t what I wanted to tell 
you. I just wanted to give 
you the general idea of how 
I'm not so dumb. It’s impor- 
tant that you understand 
that. 
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You see, it was funny how I met 
him. It was a winter night like any 
other winter night. And I didn’t have 
my Latin done either. But the way 
the moon tinseled the twigs and sil- 
ver-plated the snow drifts, I just 
couldn’t stay inside. The skating rink 
isn’t far from our house—you can 
make it in five minutes if the side- 
walks aren’t slippery, so I went skat- 
ing. I remember it took me a long 
time to get ready that night because 
I had to darn my skating socks first. 
I don’t know why they always wear 
out so fast—just in the toes, too. 
Maybe it’s because I have metal pro- 
tectors on the toes of my skates. That 
probably is why. And then I brushed 
my hair—hard, so hard it clung to 
my hand and stood up around my 
head in a hazy hallow. 
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My skates were hanging by the 
back door all nice and shiny for I’d 
just gotten them for Christmas and 
they smelled so queer —just like 
fresh smoked ham. My dog walked 
with me as far as the corner. She’s 
a red Chow, very polite and well- 
mannered, and she kept pretending 
it was me she liked when all the time 
I knew it was the ham smell. She 
panted along beside me and her hot 
breath made a frosty little balloon . 
balancing on the end of her nose. My 
skates thumped me good-naturedly 
on my back as I walked and the night 
was breathlessly quiet and the stars 
winked down like a million flirting 
eyes. It was all so lovely. 

It was all so lovely I ran most of 
the way and it was lucky the side- 
walks had ashes on them or I’d have 
slipped surely. The ashes crunched 
like cracker-jack and I could feel 
their cindery shape through the thin- 
ness of my shoes. I always wear old 
shoes’ when I go skating. 

I had to cut across someone’s back 
garden to get to the rink and last 
summer’s grass stuck through the 
thin ice, brown and discouraged. Not 
many people came through this way 
and the crusted snow broke 
through the little hollows 
between corn stubbles fro- 
zen hard in the ground. I 
was out of breath when I got 
to the shanty—out of breath 
with running and with the 
loveliness of the night. Shan- 
ties are always such friendly 
places. The floor all hacked 
to wet splinters from skate 
runners and the wooden wall 
frescoed with symbols of 
dead romance. There was a 
smell of singed wool as 
someone got too near the 
glowing isinglass grin of the 
iron stove. Girls burst 
through the door laughing 
with snow on their hair and 
tripped over shoes scattered 
on the floor. A pimply-faced 
boy grabbed the hat from 
the frizzled head of an eighth 
grade blonde and stuffed it 
into an empty galosh to 
prove his love and then hast- 
ily bent to examine his skate 
strap with innocent uncon- 
cern. 

It didn’t take me long to 
get my own skates on and I 
stuck my shoes under the 
bench—far back where they 
wouldn’t get knocked around 
and would be easy to find 
when I wanted to go home. I 
walked out on my toes and 
the shiny runners of my new 
skates dug deep into the sod- 
den floor. 
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Anthony Wallace 


SECOND PRIZE 
SHORT STORY 


Josephine Ayres 


THIRD PRIZE 
SHORT STORY 


It was snowing a little outside— 
quick, eager little Lux - like flakes 
that melted as soon as they touched 
your hand. I don’t know where the 
snow came from for there were stars 
out. Or maybe the stars were in my 
eyes and I just kept seeing them 
every time I looked up into the dark- 
ness. I waited a moment. You know, 
to start to skate at a crowded rink 
is like jumping on a moving merry- 
go-round. The skaters go skimming 
round in a colored blur like gaudy 
painted horses and the shrill musical 
jabber reechoes in the night from a 
hundred human calliopes. Once in, 
I went all right. At least after I found 
out exactly where that rough ice 
was. It was “round, round, jump the 
rut, round, round, round, jump the 
rut, round, round—.”’ 

And then he came. All of sudden 
his arm was around my waist so 
warm and tight and he said very cas- 
ually, “Mind if I skate with you?” 
and then he took my other hand. 
That’s all there was to it. Just that 
and then we were skating. It wasn’t 
that I’d never skated with a boy be- 
fore. Don’t be silly. I told you before 
I get around. But this was different. 
He was a smoothie! He was a big shot 
up at school and he went to all the 
big dances and he was the best 
dancer in town except Harold Wright 
who didn’t count because he’d been 
to college in New York for two years! 
Don’t you see? This was different. 

At first I can’t remember what we 
talked about, I can’t even remember 


if we talked at all. We just skated 
and skated and laughed every time 
we came to that rough spot and 
pretty soon we were laughing all 
the time at nothing at ail. It was all 
so lovely. 

Then we sat on the big snow bank 
at the edge of the rink and just 
watched. It was cold at first even 
with my skating pants on, sitting on 
that hard heap of snow but pretty 
soon I got warm all over. He threw 
a handful of snow at me and it fell 
in a little white shower on my hair 
and he leaned over to brush it off. 
I held my breath. The night stood 
still. 

The moon kung just over the 
warming shanty like a big quarter 
slice of muskmelon and the smoke 
from the pipe chimney floated up in 
a sooty fog. One by one the houses 
around the rink twinked out their 
lights and somebody’s hound wailed 
a mournful apology to a star as he 
curled up for the night. It was all so 
lovely. 


Then he sat up straight and said, 
“We'd better start home.” Not “Shall 
I take you home?” or “Do you live 
far?” but “We'd better start home.” 
See, that’s how I know he wanted to 
take me home. Not because he had to 
but because he wanted to. He went 
to the shanty to get my shoes. “Black 
ones,” I told him. “Same size as 
Garbo’s.” And he laughed again. He 
was still smiling when he came back 
and took off my skates and tied the 
wet skate strings in a soggy knot and 
put them over his shoulder. Then he 
held out his hand and I slid off the 
snow bank and brushed off the seat 
of my pants and we were ready. 


It was snowing harder now. Big, 
quiet flakes that clung-to twiggy 
bushes and snuggled in little drifts 
against the tree trunks. The night 
was an etching in black and white. 
It was all so lovely I was sorry I lived 
only a few blocks away. He talked 
softly as we walked as if every little 


(Concluded on page 46) 


Short Story Awards 


FIRST PRIZE: $50. Maureen Daly, 16. 
St. Mary’s Springs Academy, Fond du Lae, 
Wis “Sixteen.” Teacher, Sister M. Rosita, 

SECOND PRIZE: $25. Anthony F. C. Wal- 
lace, 15, Annville (Pa.) H. S. “Bombs Over 
Madrid.” Teacher, Miss Mildred Myers. 

THIRD PRIZE: $15. Josephine Ayres, 
16, Bolton H. S., Alexandria, La. “Eterna] 
River.” Teacher, Mrs. Annie L. Peters. 


FOURTH PRIZES ($5) 

Hansford Martin, 18, Classen H S., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. “Mrs. Statham.” Teacher, 
Miss Florette McNeese. 

Mary Neselhaus, 17, West Seattle H. S, 
Seattle, Wash. “Robbers Roost.” Teacher, 
Miss Belle McKenzie. 

Bud Murphy, 17, Tucson (Ariz.) Sr. H.S§, 
“Palomino.” Teacher, Miss Alice L. Vail, 

Lucile Thorpe, 1104 West Division St. 
Grand Island, Nebraska. “All Is Well.” 

Morris Freedman, 17, Evander Childs 
H. S., New York, N. Y. “Lonely Fields,” 
Teacher, Mr. Sexton. 

Brent Ashabranner, 16, Bristow (Okla.) 
H. S. “Samson.” Teacher, Lola Covey. 

Jean Knight Graham, 15, Horace Gree- 
ley H. S., Chappaqua, N. Y. “The Grapes 
Were Sour.” Teacher, Miss Sylvia M. Kur- 
son. 

Mendez Marks, 16, Thomas Jefferson 
H.S., San Antonio, Tex. “Now That I Think 
Of It.” Teacher, Ella Stone. 

Bill Noble, 16, North Central H. §S, 
Spokane, Wash. “Prophetic Meeting.” 
Teacher, Christine McRae. 

Harry Feltenstein, Jr., 17, Central H. S., 
St. Joseph, Mo. “The Silken Beast.” Teach- 
er, Miss Sylvia Meyer. 

f HONORABLE MENTION 

Bob Alterman, 17, Thomas Jefferson H. 
S., San Antonio, Tex. Teacher, Ella Stone. 

Lorraine Plachota, Oak Park and River 
Forest Township H. S., Oak Park, IIL. 
Teacher, Miss Mildred Linden. 

Evangeline Gjelhaug, 16, Central H. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Miss Abigail 
O’Leary. 

Claudine Tiffany, 18, North H. S., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Teacher, Marion R. Gould. 

Robert Tate, 17, Middletown (Ohio) 
H. S. Teacher, Mabel E. Eldridge. 

Katharin Wheeler, 17, Lincoln H. S., Se- 
attle, Wash. Teacher, Elizabeth Graves. 

Alvin L. Schorr, 16, Evander Childs H. 
S., New York, N. Y. Teacher, Mr. H. Bur- 
stein. 

Virginia Kelly, 17, West Seattle H. S., 
Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Miss Belle Me- 
Kenzie. 

Thomas Ryan, 16, Emmerich Manual 
Training H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, 
John H. Moffat. 

Marjorie Katz, 16, Eastern District H. S, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. R. Siegel. 


JUDGES in the SHORT STORY DIVISION 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
Novelist, 
Selection Committee 
Book-of-the-Month Club 


Edward J. O’Brien 
Author, Editor 
of Annual Short 

Story Anthologies 


Helen Ferris 
Author, Editor- 
in-Chief, Junior Literary 
Guild 


Wilbur Daniel Steele 
Short Story Writer 
©. Henry Award Prise 

inner 


Martha Foley 
Author and Editor of 
Story Magazine 
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Alaskan Summers 
By Ann Studdert, 17 


Lincoln High School, Seattle, Washington 
Teacher, Miss Elizabeth Graves 


First Prize, Autobiographical Sketch 


(List of Winners, page 43) 


I. The Rosamond 


ONCE lived on a sailing schoon- 
| er in Alaska. It was called the 

Rosamond and was a floating 
cannery. 

I always liked to get up in the 
morning and feel the sea under me. 
Mother was afraid for me and the 
sea. She used to tie me up. Some- 
times I used to hide. I liked to go 
down below and watch the girls who 
gibbed the herring. They were strong 
Scotch and Norwegian girls. They 
wore workmen’s cotton gloves with 
yellow slicker aprons and gum boots. 
There was slippery gurry all over, 
but the Scotch and Norwegian girls’ 
faces were smiling and they talked 
in clear, loud voices. 

Generally when I was tied I would 
fish. I caught lots of fish, some cod- 
fish and a great halibut which I sold 
to a passing halibut boat. The water 
was clear so that I could see all the 
fish that I caught a long way down. 
They were big, fine fish, not like the 
little fish below with their slit bellies 
and salt beds. 

Every once in a while we used to 
take a skiff and go ashore. We used 
to go up beautiful lagoons, so shallow 
that you could lean out of the boat 
and pick out beautiful little pieces of 
rock and shell and feel the soft slip- 
pery plants on the bottom. We used 
to pick berries and kill things. One 
of the men killed a porcupine. I did 
not know how to describe it then— 
the porcupine, I mean. Today I would 
probably say it was cute. It just lay 
there in a little ball under some 
bushes. The man said it was very 
good to eat but nobody seemed to 
want to eat it so he just left it lying 
there in the same little ball, save for 
the five little spines he pulled out of 
it and gave to me. I put them in my 
Overall pocket. Once we killed an 
eagle too. It had a cruel, strong 
beak and a sad, ugly neck. My 
brother and I had our pictures taken 
with it. Its neck was drooped over 
and its wings were spread wide. I 
was posed beside it with a little 
wooden gun. We did not eat the eagle 
either. We came upon a stream which 
was so full of “humpies,” hump-back 
salmon, that you could touch them. 
The men threw some rocks into the 
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stream and the water was red. 
Humpies are not good to eat. 
We often saw bears. We went 
quite close to them and 
watched them fish offshore. 

One day we went to a place 

called Goat Island. Two old 
men lived there and kept 
goats. I also had my picture 
taken with the goats. I was 
afraid of the goats and kept 
looking behind me at them. 
We were hungry so the old 
men gave us some turnips 
from their garden which we 
ate raw like apples. We were 
still hungry so they gave us 
some home-made bread and 
goat cheese which tasted 
strong and smelled bad. Moth- 
er put it in her khaki cap so 
that the old men’s feelings 
would not be hurt. 

One night we sailed on the Rosa- 
mond to MacDonald’s Spit. I have 
never sailed on a sailing vessel since 
and probably will never again. I re- 
member trying to stay awake clutch- 
ing my cold iron bedstead, wanting 
always to be aware of that feeling, 
but I fell into a deep and dreamless 
slumber. It was an exciting night, 
too. I heard about it in the morning. 
The Blanche and the San Marco had 
been towing us; the wind had risen 
and we had almost run them down. 
MacDonald’s Spit was not so nice as 
Blue Fox Bay, but I like it. We used 
to gaff for flounders there. It was 
sport. Flounders were so white and 
wafer-like with little dark holes 
where the gaff hooks had gone 
through. 

There were so many fish at Mac- 
Donald’s Spit that you could fire a 
gun into their midst and be sure of a 
hit. There were loads of jelly fish, 
too. They were the most beautiful 
things that I have ever seen. I al- 
ways wanted someone to catch one 
for me. One of the great beauti- 
ful ones. One of the boys caught me 
one, but it was very small. I used to 
go down the slip on the side of the 
boat to change the water in the can 
that I kept it in. Mother objected to 
this so I had to pour my jelly fish 
back into the sea. 

My dad and brother went out to 
the Bering Sea prospecting for her- 
ring. While they were gone some of 
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the men got drunk on salmon berry 
wine. They were very strong and 
very drunk. One of them was a 
cooper, Korsness, who could lift a 
barrel above his head with his one 
hand. Jennie Korsness, his daughter, 
came creeping up to us and told us 
to lock our door because they were 
all crazy drunk. Mother could not 
find the key. She was hysterical 
when she did find it. They banged on 
our door and swore and laughed. 
Mother turned the light out. We lay 
there in the dark and listened. Soon 
they went off down to the gibbers’ 
cabins and pounded and swore. The 
gibbers were frightened and made 
no answer. Hans, the cook, who was 
not drunk, swore back at them. We 
could hear dishes breaking. They 
were thick dishes. Then we knew 
Hans had locked himself in. When 
Dad came home he made the men go 
ashore and break up the still. 

Mother got sick and paralyzed 
from nervousness. She could not 
even walk but crawl. We had to go 
home because of this. We were rowed 
away with our trunk to the steamer. 
I think they were all sad to see us 
go, even Korsness, the cooper. 


IT. Sand Point 


Sand Point is like no other place in 
Alaska that I have ever seen. It was 
a little white fishing village, strange- 
ly neat, except for the cow dung 
which was found quite regularly in 
front of the post office. 
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We stayed with some people there. 
I remember the girl at that place. 
We fought a great deal and said cruel 
things to each other. There was an- 
other girl, a great healthy girl with 
snapping curly hair who cooked. 

Many times I was happy. I read a 
lot. I read The Secret Garden. It be- 
longed to Emily, the girl to whom I 
said cruel things. I used to go off and 
lie on the flat mossy ground and feel 
that it was English moors—this tun- 
dra—and my heart was full to over- 
flowing with self love and pity. When 
I was not reading The Secret Garden 
or other of her books, I read True 
Story Magazine and Argosy and de- 
tective magazines. They belonged to 
Emily’s father. He was very bald and 
fat and appealing. He read the pulp 
magazines. 

Once Emily had taken me up to the 
Green Hill before we knew each 
other well. It was a long way to the 
Green Hill. Emily walked swiftly 
and well. I blundered. She showed 
me birdnests along the way and she 
showed me how to jump on the little 
jelly-like bogs and run off before 
they sunk. The Green Hill was not 
beautiful. It was quite a little hill. 
I’m sure she was proud of it, though, 
because even a little hill means a lot. 
We lay on the hill and drank lemon 
soda water. 

On the way back to Sand Point 
we went through a Russian town 
which was not orderly like Sand 


‘Point and did not have any fat, ap- 


pealing people who read pulp maga- 
zines. It was alone with its dried fish 
on its respective fences and did not 
know of Sand Point. 

There was a man in Sand Point 
whose name was Simeon. He had 
killed five people, three with a 
hatchet, and two with a gun. He was 
a small, brown, wrinkled little per- 
son with big yellow rubber boots 
and bright eyes. He had spent years 
in jail. On trial he always said, “Me 
killum little bit, no can help if um 
die.” He lived in the bunkhouse 
which was white and red like every- 
thing else outside, but which stank 
inside. 

Lina lived in the bunk house, too. 
She did the washing. Saliva dribbled 
out of her mouth in one corner when 
she chewed. She was huge and cross- 
eyed. She wore fabulous satin gar- 
ters. 

There was an organ in the empty 
school house on the hill. Sometimes 
we went there to play the organ and 
swing on the rope hanging from the 
flag pole. 

When I was angry with Emily, I 
played with Maria Quinnalt, who 
was a quarter-breed, tall and dark 
with lank hair and short calico 
dresses. She could talk Russian. 
There were many Quinnalts, Peter, 





Andreyus, George, Marian, and oth- 
ers. I do not remember them all. 
They ate mostly of boiled fish. Once 
their cat had kittens and I saw Mrs. 
Quinnalt drown all of them. 

Katie was big and dark with bows 
on her shoes. She was married to a 
white man who left her money. She 
had a mink coat which looked odd 
on her. She took some of the native 
girls to raise but made them work 
hard. She had six cows which gave 
very disagreeable milk. I used to go 
over to her house and eat sea eggs 
and bydarkies. 

On the Fourth of July we went to 
Squaw Harbor. Emily wore pink 
georgette with ruffles. There were 
contests and fights. It was a gala day. 
Everybody was allowed two _ ice 
cream cones, even the Periwinkles 
from Periville. There was a dance 
afterwards. Before the dance people 
made talks. The doctor, the book- 
keeper and a Filipino. The Filipino 
was earnest. Everybody resented 
him. He had to go out after his talk 
and make music in the dark with his 
fellow men. I heard them. 

We visited on the island of Was- 
nisinski. The Osterbecks lived there. 
Mrs. Osterbeck was a squaw and 
Mr. Osterbeck was a Finn. They 
lived all alone upon the island with 
their family. There had been a tribe 
of Alleyutes there once, but a plague 
came and all of them died but a few. 
The remaining few went to Bill- 
coscki. Mrs. Osterbeck was the only 
one who stayed. It was her island. 
She married Mr. Osterbeck, a Finn- 
ish sailor, and the family lived there 
without any outside contacts. Mr. 
Osterbeck even drilled their teeth 
and.made their shoes. 

There are graves all over the 
island. I was running and fell into 
one through a fox hole. We did not 
stay long at Wasnisinski. 

We went egg hunting one day and 
caught a sea parrot. It was cruel 
and bit through mother’s wool 
blouse. It made the blood come. We 
put it in a Campbell’s Soup box, but 
it only sulked and messed, so we 
turned it away. 

We used to catch hake sometimes 
when the tender was coming back 
from the trap. Hake are a fish simi- 
lar to codfish. They have to be 
dumped before the tender reaches 
the cannery. 

The night before we left they 
gathered grass on the Sand Spit side 
and sent it across to Sand Point for 
the cattle: There were a few head of 
cattle there besides Katie’s cows. We 
rolled on the grass in the skiffs and 
jumped in it when they put it in the 
silo. Across on the cannery side I 
could see the Smithers getting up 
steam. We had to go across in a ten- 
der because we had too much bag- 









gage for a power dory. The cannery 
crew on the boat sang songs as if they 
were glad to be going. After dinner] 
looked out my port hole and saw 
strange, alien shapes, other islands, 


IIT. Seldovia 


Seldovia, Alaska, was a bawdy 
place when we lived there. There 
was a great run of fish that year. Al- 
together we lived in three different 
places in the time that we stayed 
there. First we tried a place where a 
Russian family had been living. We 
only stayed overnight and didn’t 
bother to unpack because the next 
day our bodies were all welted with 
bedbug bites. Then we lived in a 
tent, which was nicest of all. It had 
only three beds and a rusty iron cook 
stove. Our tent was pitched right on 
the beach. I could smell the ocean all 
the time—the good smells and the 
bad smells. Jimmie Hill, the marshal, 
sent us two convicts every day to 
carry water and chop wood. They 
were very friendly. Mother and Aunt 
Cis each had a gun. 

Up the beach a way from us was 
an Indian settlement. We knew a boy 
up there. He was old, much older 
than my brother and I. We were for- 
bidden to play with him because he 
was dirty and had T. B. We liked 


‘him because he knew so many dirty 


oaths and always had pocket change. 
We knew and played with other chil- 
dren up there, too, but he was the 
most important. Sometimes we went 
with these children to their houses 
and they gave us something to eat. 
Mostly cookies with frosting on the 
top which they bought at Lipkup’s. 

Lipkup kept the general stores. 
Lipkups were fat and middle aged. 
One of them drank very much—I 
forget which one. We used to buy 
our shoes and groceries and fish 
hooks there. We had to buy a pair of 
shoes about every week because we 
were always taking them off to wade 
under the cannery and the tide took 
them out. The last pair I got were 
too small because the store had run 
out of my size. 

Jimmie Hill, the marshal, used to 
take us home whenever he found us 
wandering around. Once he threat- 
ened to lock us up. It frightened me. 
Jimmie Hill was killed that summer. 
I heard somebody say that Jimmie 
Hill’s brains had been blown out. I 
pondered that for a long time. Jim- 
mie Hill’s brains blown out. Mother 
and Aunt Cis talked about little Jim- 
mie and Mrs. Hill. I didn’t know lit- 
tle Jimmie or Mrs. Hill, but I knew 
Jimmie Hill. 

We had a cannery of our own, the 
native children, Ralph and Waldo 
Anderson, Pat and I. We canned all 
the fish dumped under the cannery 
(Concluded on page 41) 
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Judging the Art Division 


N the pages following are shown a selection of the prize- 
winning pieces in the Thirteenth Annual Scholastic Awards 





























bawdy Art Competition. The process of selection is a difficult one, 
There involving the consideration of more than 10,000 pieces. A pre- 
liminary jury first reduces the mass to less than half. Special 
ane Al- juries of craftsmen pass judgment on the divisions of pottery, 
fferent metal work, mechanical drawing, and other crafts. Finally the 
stayed main jury spends two whole days viewing the work in the vari- 
vherea ous pictorial divisions, and awarding prizes after vigorous dis- 
ng. We cussion. One of the rewards of their labors is the annual art 
didn’t dinner at which a spirit of less seriousness reigns, and each 
e next guest is required to produce a work of art of his own on ten 
d with minutes’ notice (see upper right). 
dina The two photographs shown here include all seven members 
of the 1938 final jury. Below, seated left to right, are W. A. 
It had Readio, Chairman of the Department of Painting, Carnegie 
mn cook Institute of Technology; C. Valentine Kirby, Director of Art 
ight on Instruction, Pennsylvania Public Schools; Andrey Avinoff, 
ean all Director of Carnegie Museum; James C. Boudreau, Director of 
nd the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.; and Clyde Singer, artist, Mal- 
arshal, 
day to vern, Ohio. Standing is Ernest W. Wat- 
They son, former Art Editor of Scholastic and 
: Editor of Art Instruction. In the picture 
d Aunt above are seen (foreground) Royal B. 
Farnum, Director of the Rhode Island 
uS Was School of Design; and Norman Rice, 
v a boy Assistant Director, Chicago Art Institute, 
. older doing their stuff as amateurs by way of 
re for- proving to a spoofing heckler at the an- 
nual art dinner (none other than the 
use he editor of Scholastic) that they are com- 
> liked petent to be judges. 
y dirty The preliminary jury consisted of 
hange. Elmer Stephan and Mayne Eastman of 
or chil- the Art Department of the Pittsburgh 
ras the Public Schools, Amie Doucette of Edin- 
- boro State Teachers College, and Russel 
e went T. Hyde of the Carnegie Institute of 
houses Technology. The special jury for the 
to eat. sculpture and crafts division consisted of 
on the Frederic C. Clayter of Carnegie Institute i 
up’s. of Technology, Charles Bradley Warren, 
stores. Frank Aretz, and Fred Bigger of Pitts- 
> aged. burgh. The advertising art section was 
uch—I judged by Charles Faldi of Benton and i 
t b Bowles, and Walter Geohegan of Calkins 
_ and Holden, well-known advertising 
id fish agencies. The mechanical drawing divi- i 
pair of un sion was judged by H. M. McCulley of 
use we the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
O wade 2 . ” _ and James R. Glenn and Charles E. Law- 
le took Winners in Scholastic Music Awards rence of the Pittsburgh Schools, 
er pieces of the work submit- 
a Pictured below are five of the six winners of first prizes in the various divisions of ted in the art division will be on display 
ad T= the Second Annual Scholastic Music Awards. Complete results appeared in the April at the Eleventh National High School Art 
30 Scholastic, together with the composition and photograph of Albert Champigny, Exhibit opening at Carnegie Institute. 
ised to of Classical H. S., Worcester, Mass., first prize winner in song for solo voice. in Pittsburgh, Pa., May 2. 
und us 
threat- 
ed me. 
immer. 
Jimmie 
. out. I 
>, Jim- 
Mother 
le Jim- 
ow lit- 
[ knew 
yn, the lll. SS 
Waldo John W. Hanson, Ness Martha Tabb, 16,Tech- Charles Gould, Class- Dorothy Ziegler, Cen- Joseph Groer, Oliver 
ned all City High School, Ness nical H. S., Oakland, ical H. S., Worcester, tral H. S., Trenton, H. S., Pgh., Pa. First 
annery City, Kansas. First Calif, First Prize, Part Mass. First Prize,Com- 'N. J. First Prize, Part Prize, Composition for 
Prize, Piano Solo. song for mixed voices, position for not more song for mixed voices solo instrument with 
) no accompaniment. than six instruments. with accompaniment. accompaniment. 
s TIC 
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GEORGE BELLOWS 
MEMORIAL AWARDS 










(Left) "Still Life," Bill Medcalf, 17, 
West H.‘S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teacher, Hazel Moore. Second Prize 
Water Colors, $25. 


(Below) "Refugees," Robert Bonfils, 
16, Northeast Sr. H. S., Kansas City, 
Mo. Teacher, Mabel A. Newitt. First 
Prize Water Colors, $50. 
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(Left) "Self Portrait," Mary Askren, 
19, Arsenal Technical Schools, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Sara Bard. 
Third Prize Oils, $10. 
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PRINTS 


Other Than Linoleum Prints 


(Left) “Life In Upper New York," 
Robert Blackburn, 17, DeWitt 
Clinton H. S., New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Joseph Hauser. First 
Prize, $30. 








BLACK AND 
COLORED INKS 
Higgins Memorial Awards 


(Right) "In The Kitchen," Laurine 
Muethel, 18, Cass Technical H. S.., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Louise L. 
Green. First Prize Colored Inks, 
$50, and Strathmore Award, $15. 


(Below) William Scheele, 17, West 
Technical H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, Paul V. Ulen. First Prize 
Black Ink, $25. 


ee 


(Above) Richard Boyd, 18, Bayshore (N. Y.} 
H. S. Teacher, Myrtle Simpson. Second Prize 
Black Ink, $15. 
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ADVERTISING ART 


(Above) Elizabeth Schon, 18, 
Cass Technical H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Mary L. Davis. 
First Prize, $50. 


(Right) Laurine Muethel, 18, 
Cass Technical H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Louise L. 
Green, Second Prize, $25. 


AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY AWARDS 


APPLIED DESIGN 


(Below) Lawrence Loraus, 16, 
West H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
First Prize, $20. 
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ELDORADO MASTER 
DRAWING PENCIL 











ELDORADO CUP 


Presented by Joseph Dixon Crucible 
, : pe 44 Co. to the school submitting the best 
ae 2 i Mia 4. 2] -~—s group of pencil drawings. Won by 


" West Technical H. S., Cleveland, O., 
(Above) Reynold H. Weidener, 22, 
Davis Vocational and Technical H. S.., Rae een / a Oe 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Teacher, Frank - - si / Pint Fort (XE Stich 
Wood. Second Prize, $25, and Strath- i 3 Ss 
more Award, $10. bho ! TT Thin ee 












































JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO. AWARDS 


(Right) Albert J. Mezalis, 18, Cam- 
den County Vocational School, Pen- 
sauken, N. J. Teacher, G. H. Taylor, 


First Prize, Project 2, $25. —— 


Body Formers 
Sect Petal Covering | 
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Brake 
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(Right Bottom) Walter Rucky, 18, 
West Technical H. S., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Teacher, J. Stanley OH. Third 
Prize, Project 1, $10. 
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ELDORADO PLAQUE 


For the school submitting 
the best group of drawings 
for the Mechanical Drawing . 
Projects. Won by Camden 
Co. Vocational School, Pen- 
sauken Township, N. J. 
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PEN DRAWING 


Spencerian Pen 














Drawing Awards 


(Below) "Roustabouts of the Cir- 
cus," Alphonse Sirauskas, 17. 
Frankford H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Teacher, Mrs. Kitchen. Second 
Prize, $15, and Strathmore 
Award, $10. 





(Above) "Riverfront" Robert Blackburn, 17, 
DeWitt Clinton H. S., New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Joseph Hauser. First Prize, $25. 








(Below) Alex Karwowski, 19, Cass Technical 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Dorothy 


(Above) "Wheels in Farmyard" Skewis. Second Prize, $20. 


Olavi T. Sihvonen, 17, Norwich 
(Conn.) Free Academy. Teacher, 
C. F. Eastman. First Prize, $30, 
and Strathmore Award, $15. 
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C. HOWARD HUNT 
BLOCKPRINT AWARD 


For Linoleum Prints 
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(Above) Fred Reutenaurer, 17, South Hills 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Agnes Bit- 
taker. Second Prize, $15. 








(Right) Ralph E. Johnson, 19, Miller Voca- 
tional H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
M. Virginia Tasker. First Prize, $25. 























CC 


(Right) Florian Wojak, 17, Miller Vocational 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, M. Vir- 
ginia Tasker. Second Prize, $15. 
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HIGGINS MECHANICAL 
DRAWING AWARDS 
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aaa A. Reichel. First Prize, $25. 














PROJECT IV—ROADSIDE STAND 


(Above) Stanley Paukstella, 16, 
South Jr. H. S., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Teacher, Arthur F. Schuster. First 
Prize, $25. 


PROJECT tllI—WORLDS FAIR BOOTH 


(Below) Macdonald Erwin, 17, 
Wells H. S., Steubenville, O. 
Teacher, Harold H. Bach. First 
Prize, $25. 


PROJECT I—BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION 


(Above) Michael P. Allessandra, East 
H. S., Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Paul 
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PROJECT Il-COWL 


Harlan. First Prize, $25. 





Above) Frank Border, Reading 
Pa.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, Felton L. 
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CERAMICS 


(Right) Dorothy Gnant, 17, John Adams 
H. S., Cleveland, O. Teacher, Alma Probeck. 
Second Prize, $15. 








SCULPTURE 


(Below) "Circus Clown" Clarence Copeland, 
16, South Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Miss Williams. Second Prize, $15. 





PLASTIC WOOD 
A.S.Boyle Co. Award 








(Right) Frances Beverley McFadden, 
17, Winchester - Thurston School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, J. Bailey 
Ellis. First Prize, $25. 
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Baker’s Chocolate 


$25. 


$15. 


(Above) Hubert Lisicki, 17, East 
Technical H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Third Prize, Groceries, $15. 






winners begins on page 33. Second Prize, Groceries, $25. 
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PACKAGE DESIGN 


and Cocoa Awards 


(Left) Charles Ley, 15, Connelley Trade School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Second Prize, Confectionery, 


(Below) Irving J. Goodman, 15, Lafayette H. S., 
Buffalo, New York. Third Prize, Confectionery, 


Complete catalog of prize and place (Above) Henry Przekop, 17, Connelley Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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i THE COURSE OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS i 












Senate Committee Reports 
14 in Every 100 Need Relief 


Important recommendations for 
handling America’s tremendous re- 
lief problem have been made by the 
special Senate Committee on Unem- 
ployment and Relief. The Commit- 
tee’s report, which was the result of 
several months of hearing testimony 
from business, labor and government 


leaders, was released by 
Chairman James Byrnes of 
South Carolina. It is expected 
to receive careful study in 
view of the President’s spend- 
ing-lending recovery program 


April 30, p. 25-S.) Another member 
of the Committee, Senator Murray 
of Montana, charged that numerous 
witnesses indicated in their testimony 
that a “concerted plan” was being 
used to blame the Administration 
tax proposals exclusively for the 
slump. Two Republican members, 
Senators Lodge and Davis, refused to 
sign the report, but voiced no definite 
objections. 


1 GUESS WE'LL 
HAVE TO GO BACK 
ANOS PRIME 








which is now being debated in 
Congress. (Schol., April 30, p. 
13-S.) 

Estimating that the army of 
unemployed now totaled at 
least 12,000,000, and that 14 
out of every 100 people need- 
ed relief, the Committee op- 
posed any changes in the 
present Federal work relief 
program. It promised to rec- 
ommend changes later. 
(Schol. April 23, Behind the 
Headlines.) It opposed pro- 
posals for turning the relief 
problem over to each State, 
and having the Federal gov- 
ernment grant funds. “It 
would amount,” the report 
said, “to a general lowering 
of the relief standards to the 
unsatisfactory levels prevailing in 
many states.” The Committee, how- 
ever, did criticize some features of 
the Works Progress Administration, 
headed by Administrator Harry 
Hopkins. Finding that many WPA 
workers in five large cities had “oth- 
er income” which gave them an ad- 
vantage over other relief cases, the 
Committee recommended that these 
extra earnings be taken into account 
in determining what relief they shall 
receive. It also recommended the 
limiting of WPA funds for “non-la- 
bor costs,” such as materials used in 
work relief projects. 

As a step to encourage business 
expansion, and halt the slump, the 
Committee demanded the prompt re- 
peal of the undistributed profits tax 
and drastic changes in the capital 
gains levy. These recommendations 
supported the changes made by the 
Senate’s tax revision bill. The tax 
Proposals were deadlocked in con- 
ference between House and Senate 
Members until a compromise was 
worked out which retained a modi- 
fied profits tax and accepted the Sen- 
ate’s version of the gains tax. (Schol., 
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Talburt in N. Y. World-Telegram 
Yes Sir-ee, It’s a Knotty Problem 


Slump Revives Labor Disputes 
In Automobile Industry 


Curtailment of automobile pro- 
duction because of the present busi- 
ness slump has brought an increase 
in labor troubles to this important 
industry. Nearly 5,000 mer and wo- 
men employees of General Motors 
at Flint, Michigan, were thrown out 
of work a fortnight ago when pickets 
of the United Automobile Workers 
of America conducted a dues-collect- 
ing drive in an effort to bolster its 
finances, hard hit by the business 
slump. Pickets of Fisher Body Plant 
No. 1 refused to allow any non-union 
worker to enter the Fisher plant and 
turned away all union members who 
could not show receipts for current 
union dues. There were several 
bloody clashes between workers and 
union members and the company 
closed down for lack of manpower 
to continue operations. The Buick 
assembly line also closed because it 
lacked sufficient automobile bodies, 
which were being supplied by the 
Fisher plant. 

The U.A.W.A, finally agreed to 





« » 


withdraw its pickets when William 
Knudsen, President of General Mo- 
tors, announced that operations 
would not be resumed until the prac- 
tice was discontinued. Union Presi- 
dent Homer Martin charged, how- 
ever, that the company had closed 
the plant in an attempt to “club down 
the union.” Governor Murphy of 
Michigan, who settled the dangerous 
sit-down strikes last year, asked the 
union to drop its picketing tactics to 
prevent a stoppage of work and 
urged all parties to keep their agree- 
ments. President Martin assured the 
Governor that threatened strikes in 
the Buick and Chevrolet plants at 
Flint would not be called until the 
union had used every means to settle 
its disputes with the management. 
Strike votes are being taken at Buick 
and Chevrolet plants. 


Roosevelt and Ford Discuss 
Business Conditions 


The leader of the New Deal and 
one of his severest critics discussed 
business conditions last week. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Henry Ford, one 
of the nation’s leading industrialists, 
lunched together at the White House, 
while Congressional oppoiients and 
proponents of the President’s huge 
new recovery drive swapped verbal 
blows. 

In accepting the President’s invi- 
tation, Mr. Ford said he would let the 
President “look at some one who 
doesn’t want anything and who also 
doesn’t want to give him any advice.” 
Ford has i the New Deal on 
several fronts. He 
refused in 1933 to 
sign an NRA 
code, and is now 
clashing with the 
National Labor 
Relations Board. 
A case in which 
the Board charges 
Si Pe the Ford Compa- 
ie ~ ny with violation 

HENRY FORD of the Wagner 
Act is set for hearing May 9 before 
the Sixth United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals at Covington, Kentucky. 
The conference is considered one of 
a series of Presidential gestures of 
good will toward businessmen in an 
effort to restore business confidence. 
The President has also offered aid to 
the utilities companies, which have 
fought the New Deal’s power pro- 
gram for several years. He is seeking 
ways to stimulate the utilities’ buy- 
ing of equipment through loans from 
the R. F. C. 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS AROUND THE WORLD 





Chinese Face Foes in 
Crucial Battle 


After being “floored” by the Chi- 
nese army in the battle of Taierhch- 
wang, the Japanese have rebounded 
back in a determined drive for con- 
trol of China’s east-west rail line at 
Suchow., As both sides massed troops, 
the greatest battle of the undeclared 
“war” got underway. It 
may be the turning point 
in China’s amazing re- 
sistance against Japan. 
China’s ‘‘Great Wal]l’’ 
failed to halt invaders in 
the past, but her new 
“wall”—a modern fight- 
ing force — is giving a 
good account of itself. 

On the “home front” 
Japanese leaders pre- 
pared to push the war 
vigorously. General Su- 
giyama, the War Min- 
ister, returned to Tokyo 
after a nine day air jour- 
ney to the Chinese front 
and insisted that reports 
of Japanese set-backs 
were exaggerated. Pre- 
mier Konoye, who has 
been ill during the latest 
cabinet crisis over war 
reverses, told the press 
that the war was going 
as planned. The down- 
fall of General Chiang 
Kai-shek is Japan’s goal, 
he said. Attempts of army and navy 
leaders to invoke the drastic war 
mobilization act placing the nation 
under military control, have been 
fought by the Premier and other 
moderate leaders. The Premier had 
promised opponents that the act 
would not be invoked during the 
present Chinese conflict. Premier 
Konoye denied again that he would 
resign because of the difference in 
opinion with army and navy chiefs 
and said his cabinet would not be 
reorganized. 

Despite the censorship in Japan, 
the public has become restless be- 
cause of the lack of progress in the 
past two months. Military news has 
been confined to reports of Chinese 
counter-attacks that have been beat- 
en, and mopping up affairs in terri- 
tory long ago reported occupied. 
Writes N. Y. Times correspondent 
Hugh Byas: “The Japanese Army 
does not report setbacks. .. . Never- 
theless people are wondering why 
the victorious armies seem to be 
marking time while the Chinese re- 
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organize.” Byas also writes that a 
serious shortage of copper, iron, lead 
and nickel has forced the Govern- 
ment to restrict public use of these 
metals. 

The recent Anglo-Italian treaty 
caused a stir in the Far East. (See 
page 29-S.) Japanese officials feared 
that it might strengthen Britain’s 
hand. And for this reason the Chi- 


INA Pi acaeren A Bias nc ae PF Berea see 
Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post Dispatch 
THE NEW CHINESE WALL 


nese officials approved it. Japan, 
heavily involved in China, has be- 
come less important to Germany and 
Italy as a possible ally against Rus- 
sia, and they may not support her so 
strongly in the future. 


Stubborn Loyalist Defense 
Slows Franco Victory Drive 


Although cut in two by General 
Franco’s smash to the Mediterranean 
Sea, divided Loyalist Spain con- 
tinued to resist Rebel armies last 
week. Strong Loyalist defense lines 
in Catalonia have halted Franco’s 
thrust toward Barcelona and the 
French frontier, where much-need- 
ed Loyalist supplies enter Spain. In 
the Madrid sector, surprise Rebel at- 
tacks forced Loyalists to fall back 
nearer the long-besieged city, and 
General Jose Miaja rushed plans to 
create a new central army to defend 
government territory from Valencia 
to Madrid. 

Loyalist hopes of getting more aid 
from France received another blow 












when the French government made 
concessions concerning the with- 
drawal of “volunteers” from Spain, 
Eager to follow Britain’s lead in 
reaching an agreement with Italy, 
the French were expected to inform 
the Non-Intervention Committee in 
London that they would allow the 
establishment of a strict neutrality 
patrol on their Spanish frontier. This 
control would begin when a commis- 
sion arrives in Spain to supervise 
the withdrawal of “volunteers” from 
Rebel and Loyalist armies. Loyalists 
have objected to this procedure be- 
cause it would prevent them from 
receiving shipments from France, 
while leaving General Franco free 
to get aid from Italy and Germany 
by way of Mediterranean ports. The 
only condition that France was ex- 
pected to make regarding this latest 
compromise was that the frontier 
control would be discontinued if ac- 
tual withdrawal of “volunteers” did 
not start within a month after the 
commission reached Spain. 


“BARKER” 


Leslie Hore-Belisha, Britain’s brilliant, 
40-year-old Secretary for War, ranks high 
in British political life because he knows 
the fine art of pub- 
licity. His motto is 
said to be nulla dies 
sine linea, which his 
critics translate: 
“Not a day without 
a line (in the news- 
papers).” Neverthe- 
less, conservative 
leaders recognized 
the need of an ener- 
getic minister. To 
back up their huge 
rearmament pro- 
gram, they had to 
have somé one who 
could lure much-needed recruits into the 
British army. Hore-Belisha became the 
army’s “barker.” 

The new War Secretary created an im- 
mediate stir by promoting younger officers 
over the old high-ranking cemmanders, 
and also made it easier for a man to rise 
from the ranks to a position of trust. At 
present Hore-Belisha is visiting Italy in 
connection with the recently concluded 
Anglo - Italian treaty of friendship, and 
Britons hope he will get along well with 
Mussolini. A British Cabinet member has 
not visited Il Duce since 1935, when former 


HORE-BELISHA 


Foreign Minister Anthony Eden had a per-- 


sonal quarrel with the Italian Dictator. 

After graduation from Oxford, where he 
distinguished himself as an orator, Hore- 
Belisha ran for the House of Commons as 
a Liberal candidate. His Conservative op- 
ponent made the mistake of calling him 
the “nonentity from the college bench.” 
Hore-Belisha adopted this slogan and won 
the election with ease. His rise in politics 
was rapid, and as Minister of Transporta- 
tion his safety campaigns made him the 
champion of the pedestrian. He invented 
a beacon to mark safety crossings. 
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Czechs Struggle to Solve 
Minorities Problem 


Adolph Hitler’s bold declarations 
that Germans living outside the Ger- 
man Reich will be protected by force, 
if necessary, have been particularly 
disquieting to Czechoslovakia. Al- 
ready menaced on three sides by 
Germany’s seizure of Austria, this 
little Republic also has on its hands 
one of the most difficult minority 
problems in Europe. (Schol., April 9, 
p. 14-S.) Furthermore, the uncer- 
tainty of British and French aid 
causes the Czechs much worry. 

Within the borders of Czecho- 
slovakia, which was formed after 
the World War from parts of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, are 
15,000,000 people. But only 7,- 
500,000 of them are Czechs, and 
the rest constitute minorities that 
are growing increasingly rest- 
less. There are 3,500,000 Ger- 
mans, strongly Nazified and look- 
ing to Hitler for aid; 2,500,000 
Slovaks, who demand greater 
self-government; 700,000 Hun- 
garians who want to return to 
their native land; 550,000 Ru- 
thenians and 100,000 Poles who 
also demand more local rights. 

Realizing the necessity for 
uniting the nation against Ger- 
man threats, Premier Milan Hod- 
za has recommended a “minority 
statute” giving each national 
group greater control over local 
affairs, including government 
and schools. President Benes also is- 
sued an Easter proclamation freeing 
many Nazi political prisoners. But 
Germany has rejected all Czech com- 
promises and favors these drastic 
measures: 

1. The creation of a federal state 
with each national area (German, 
Czech, etc.), becoming largely self- 
governing. (This would wreck the 
Republic.) 2. Economic agreements 
that would make Czechoslovakia de- 
pendent on Germany. (Since much 


Left to right are the members of Premier Edouard Daladier’s 

“inner cabinet” of advisers who will guide French affairs for 
the next three months, and seek an agreement with Italy. 
ey are: Camille Chautemps, vice-premier of co-ordination; 
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Czech trade must pass through the 
German port of Hamburg, the Nazis 
can just about strangle them at any 
time.) 3. Suppression of anti-German 
papers in Prague, the capital city. 4. 
A declaration of neutrality, and the 
abandonment of alliances with 
France and Russia. (This would 
mean that the Czechs would have to 
abandon the only alliances that keep 
them independent of German con- 
trol.) 

The Czechs are calmly preparing 
to fight if attacked. They also believe 
that only the German minority is 
dangerous. The Slovaks, for exam- 





Thomas in Detroit News 


WHY THE CZECHS ARE FEARFUL 


ple, favor more self-government, but 
they would fight to the end to defend 
the Republic. Britain’s refusal to back 
Czechoslovakia with a definite prom- 
ise of aid weakens the Republic’s po- 
sition. The Anglo-Italian treaty, and 
the possibility that France may join 
a Four Power Pact, excluding Rus- 
sia—a friend of Czechoslovakia— 
also make the future of that nation a 


very uncertain one. 

(An excellent study of Hitler’s threat to 
the Czechs is found in The German Octopus 
by Henry C. Wolfe, Doubleday Doran.) 









Albert Sarraut, minister of the interior; Premier Daladier; 
Albert Lebrun, President of the French Republic; Paul Rey- 
naud, minister of justice; Paul Marchandeau, minister of 
finance; and Georges Bonnet, minister of foreign affairs. 


Rumania Police Nip Fascist 
Plot Against King Carol 


Rumanian police struck swiftly 
last week to protect the dictatorial 
regime of King Carol. Corneliu Z. 
Codreanu, Iron Guard leader, and 
over 1,500 of his fascist green shirts, 
were arrested and officials disclosed 
alleged plans to capture the King and 
set up a Fascist State. Codreanu was 
then sentenced to six months impris- 
onment and 2,000 lei fine (about 
$1,480) for making insulting state- 
ments about former Premier Nicolas 
Iorga. 

A powerful leader with Ger- 
man Nazi connections, Codreanu 
has been feared by the King for 
several years. Codreanu’s arrest 
does not mean that Carol is op- 
posed to fascism and favors de- 
mocracy. It merely indicates that 
he intends to do any “dictating” 
that is done in Rumania. The 
American journalist, Henry C. 
Wolfe, writes: 

“Codreanu first came inte prom- 
inence when he shot the police 
chief of Jassy, an official who in- 
terfered with the Iron Guard. . 

A terrific outcry was raised against 
this wanton murder, but Cod- 
reanu was acquitted. No doubt 
existed then that he was receiving 
assistance from powerful quarters. 

. On December 29, 1933, the ‘ex- 
ecution’ of Duca (liberal Premier 
who banned the Iron Guard) was 
carried out as he stood on the rail- 
way platform at Sinaia. ... But 
none of the accused Guardsmen were 
given severe sentences... .” 

Since last February King Carol 
has tightened his personal control on 
Rumania. (Schol., Mar. 19, p. 16-S.) 
A new Constitution has been ap- 
proved giving the King dictatorial 
powers. Premier Miron Cristea, Pa- 
triarch of the Rumanian Orthodox 
Church, has carried out Carol’s or- 
ders by banning all political parties, 
and future parties will be strictly 
controlled. 
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KEEPS HIS “BRAKES ON” 

Chairman of the Joint Congressional 
Committee to investigate the Tennessee 
Valley Authority is Senator “Vic” Dona- 
hey, Ohio Democrat. Describing himself 
as a “Progressive with the brakes on,” 
Donahey is expected to study the TVA on 
its merits and keep the inquiry digging 
for facts instead of for dirt. 

In the early days 
of Donahey’s politi- 
cal career, oppo- 
nents used to say: 
“All he’s got is ten 
children.” But after 
he was elected Gov- 
ernor three times as 
a Democrat in a Re- 
publican State, crit- 
ics began taking a 
new inventory. In 
those days the Sen- 
ator was known as 
A. Victor Donahey, 
but today at 65 he is called “Honest Vic.” 

“Vic” had a common school education, 
but no more. He learned the printer’s 
trade, and mixed early in politics. Old 
timers recall how he grew a Van Dyke 
beard at 27 “to show maturity” when he 
first ran for office. He won and later be- 
came State Auditor. One time when an 
official put on his expense account 50 cents 
for a baked potato eaten while on State 
business, Auditor Donahey snorted: “Why, 
I could buy a bushel of fine Ohio potatoes 
for 50 cents.” Farmer voters have been 
strong for Donahey ever since. 

He is such a good vote getter that it was 
reported seriously in 1924 that he “was 
indorsed by the Ku Klux Klan, supported 
by Catholic papers and received half the 
total colored vote of Ohio.” 

Donahey is tall, strongly built and ath- 
letic. A distant cousin of his was old Cy 
Young, famed baseball pitcher, and Cy 
wanted him to take up the game, but “Vie” 
stuck to politics. 





DONAHEY 


Large Majority of Voters 
Oppose Spending Program 

What do American voters think 
about President Roosevelt’s new 
spending - lending recovery pro- 
gram? (Schol., April 30, p. 13-S.) 
Will the new “pump-priming” pro- 
gram halt the business slump? Or 
would business recover more quickly 
if government spending and taxation 
policies were relaxed? 

A nation-wide survey of voters by 
the American Institute of Public 
Opinion reveals that almost four 
voters out of five say that reducing 
taxes on business is a better way to 
end the depression than following a 
pump-priming policy. Seventy-nine 
per cent favored “helping business” 
and 21 per cent advocated “increased 
spending.” “Artificial spending just 
means more taxes and postpones 
prosperity,” was the comment of 
many critics. Voters, however, gen- 
erally favored one of President 
Roosevelt’s relief programs. The 
CCC camps were approved by a ma- 
jority of 78 per cent to 22 per cent. 
In 1936 an equally large percentage 
favored the permanent maintenance 
of these camps. 

Columnist Raymond Clapper thinks, 
however, that there may be some truth 





in the President’s argument that the 
Government must spend to aid recov- 
ery, just as it has done in other de- 
pressions. “This country, we like to 
think,” he writes, “was built by pri- 
vate enterprise. Yet private enterprise 
has had a great deal of help from the 
government throughout history. Time 
after time, when depressions hit the 
country the unemployed, who lost 
their jobs in the Eastern factories, or 
whose farms were seized by the sheriff, 
moved West to build new homes on 
free land given them by the govern- 
ment. That was the early substitute for 
relief. ...In the twenty years after the 
Civil War railroads became a gigantic 
public works project. They were built 
by private enterprise heavily subsi- 
dized by public funds. . . . But those 
forms of government aid have*been 
eliminated. Most of the railroads that 
are needed have been built. Free land 
has all been taken up. We have mil- 
lions of unemployed people and bil- 


Congressional Group Seeks 
To Condemn Aggressors 
American foreign policy may un- 
dergo changes as a result of the re. 
cent Anglo-Italian treaty of friend. 
ship. (See page 29-S.) Carefully 
avoiding the expression of an opinion 
on the future worth of the accord, 
President Roosevelt did approve it 
as “proof of the value of peaceful ne. 
gotiations.” This statement may he 


+ used to balk a move by Representa- 


tive Scott of California, and twenty 
other Congressmen, to have the 
United States condemn Italy, Ger- 
many and Japan as violators of 
treaties. 

The Congressional move is in line 
with previous Presidential speeches 
denouncing aggressor nations and 
calling for a democratic front to pre. 
serve peace. But when Britain de- 

cided to “forgive and 

















forget” the past aggres- 
sions of Italy, the ground 
was cut out from under 
the “democratic front” 
idea. Nevertheless, the 
Scott group, claiming 
Presidential support, 
has a four point program 
it hopes to get accepted: 
1. If the Government 
names the treaty viola- 
tors; 2. a joint Congres- 
sional resolution would 
be passed, requiring the 
President’s signature, 
and calling for the pub- 
lic to boycott German, 
Italian and Japanese 
goods; 3. then a resolu- 
tion would be passed 
asking the President to 
call a conference of 








Herblock Cartoon 


First Aid For Angry Voters 


lions of dollars of idle money in plant 
and equipment. ... Meantime, the gov- 
ernment—that is, the whole population 
—must lend a hand to cushion the in- 
dividual victims in this surplus of 
manpower.” 
om 

John L. Lewis’ Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization is ready to 
make its split with the American 
Federation of Labor a permanent 
one. Formed in November, 1935, to 
organize industrial unions among 
mass-production workers, the CIO 
now has an estimated membership of 
3,727,350, compared to the A. F. of 
L.’s 3,441,340. But the CIO’s latest 
decision to form a permanent labor 
organization may cause David Du- 
binsky’s powerful International La- 
dies’ Garment Workers to withdraw. 
Dubinsky is said to favor continued 
efforts to make peace. and restore 
unity in the labor movement. (Schol., 
Mar. 5, Labor Number.) 


peaceful nations so that 
aggressors could be boy- 
cotted throughout the 
world; 4. and finally the U. S. Neu- 
trality Act, banning arms shipments 
to all warring nations, would be 
amended so that the victims of ag- 
gression could be supplied with arms. 
In this connection, the Scott group 
charges that the Neutrality Act has 
been used in a one-sided fashion. 
Why, it asks, has not the Act been in- 
voked against China and Japan, since 
it is used to block shipments of arms 
to Loyalist Spain, a victim of fascist 
aggression? 

Other peace groups, that believe 
we should mind our own business 
and not get dragged into another Eu- 
ropean war, are opposed to any 
change in the Neutrality Act. The 
National Council for the Prevention 
of War criticizes the Scott plan as a 
scheme to “have the United States 
become a one-man judge, police 
force, and executioner of the morals 
of the world.” 
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FIRST PRIZE, POETRY 


Clara Brussel, 16 


Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. Max Cosman, Teacher 


Brownsville 


Brownsville is usually fugitive 

Cowering from the deigning aesthetic 
appraisal. 

Brownsville does not even bother to 
wipe her children’s noses when 
there are visitors. 


She does not go in for highbrow ver- 
million,— but lets you pass by 
when all the red blankets drip 
from the windows, 

Pass by and notice the calf-heart im- 
paled in the window of the butch- 
er-store, 

The frail smelts orderly in the fish- 
store 

The florid left-over silk billowing on 
the sidewalk from cardboard car- 
tons, 

Balloon poppies, opulent roses spilling 
over the pavement. 


Brownsville pokes her laundry steam- 

pipe, a homely spire, into the air 

While telephone-wires race in the sky 

in lonely ribbons always parallel. 
Clara Brussel 


The Egoist 


Wondering how infinitely multiplied 

A man could grow between the mir- 
ror-eye 

And the refracting looking-glass, he 
sighed 

And echoes eagerly burlesqued the 
sigh. 


He juggled dreams, and waltzed upon 
a lie— 

A tight-rope fraud-groaned with the 
clown’s grimace 

To gratify the audience of “I” 

And bring approval to its mannered 
face. 


At length the nibbling brain declined 
the bone 

Of self-analysis, that kingly fare. 

He furtively forsook his pensive throne 

To lose his knowledge in the random 
air. 


And walk what seems to be a goalless 
arc 

And meet an ignorance tolerantly 
blind 

To parodying shadows in the dark. 

For death ignores the proud and pos- 
ing mind. 

Clara Brussel 


Superficial Observations 
The pigeons pertly pirouette 
With spider claws across the green. 
Their necks are plump, their ways are 
set. 
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The Witter 








CLARA BRUSSEL 


When peanuts are at stake they let 
No common sparrows intervene. 
The pigeons pertly pirouette. 


When poplars drip and paths are wet 

And sparrows twitter and grow lean, 

Their necks are plump, their ways are 
set. 


Unvexed by justice or regret 
For vistas they have never seen, 
The pigeons pertly pirouette. 


Among clipped hedges they beget 

A sleeker race for lives serene. 

Their necks are plump, their ways are 
set. 


When Makers summon and are met, 
They look to Heaven with peaceful 
mien. 
The pigeons pertly pirouette. 
Their necks are plump, their ways are 
set. 
Clara Brussel 


The Eyebrow 


I wonder, wishing I had never heard 

Your glib and hardened knavery with 
word 

And qualifying clause and pretty 
phrase, 

Why lassitude will linger on for days 

Because your mocking eyebrow hov- 
ers like a bird. 


I wonder, knowing all the knots of you, 

Intricate cruelties and untrue, 

Your hawklike nimbleness to wring 
the weak, 

Why I became so coweringly meek 

Because your eyebrow ominously up- 
ward flew. 


Recalling kindnesses when like a cat 
You neatly licked a rising anger flat 
And sleek-submissive rubbed against 
my soul, 
I make resolves, rejecting tender 
dole— 
Yet wonder why your eyebrow satir- 
izes that. 
Clara Brussel 


Bynner Poetry Awards 


Seagate 


With a Common Cocoon 


Investing in a sumac-twig 

I hope to profit in the spring 

And meanwhile hoard this folded thing 
That may burst puny, may burst big 
With brazen pattern, idol-eyed 

And weighty-winged with pride. 


Apart from grubby origins, 

Beauty is beautiful, though born 
Where scraggy lots yield mostly thorn 
And dogged burrs. But this begins 

To prove its latent color-urge 

On wings, in ruddy splurge. 


Antennae tremble with the will 
For tentative discovery 
Within this pithy treasury, 
And in their cubicle fulfill 
The term of growth, before release 
To musky moth-love, peace. 

Clara Brussel 


SECOND PRIZE, POETRY 


David Sachs, 16 


Lake View High School, Chicago, IIl. 
Miss M. Bryne, Teacher 


Poem 


Through years, they have fallen away, 

one by one, the ancient impositions; 

loosing resemblance to the persistent 
wave, 

forever altering, unaltered star, 

forsaking the pointed hands beneath 
the glass, 

the legendary miseries are dead, are 
only 

remembered by the lifted eye, aston- 
ishment: 


it’s a curious consolation, shall it ef- 
face 

the present, surrounding substance? 

shall the aged devices, the fabled flow- 
ers 

refuse this desolation? can you arise 

weary with no cessation of traveling, 
escape 

deny with the averted head, trace 

a people with images, water color 


on an aged map? Walk somberly dead, 
evade 

the taut mouth, the poor, above all, 

the children, the slow, unceasing 
bruise, 

but forget your assassins, unquiet 
murder— 

they shall defeat you earlier, tear, 
hideously wreck, 

break your towers, violently kill 

instead of a slow, moving death, un- 
troubled end. 

David Sachs 


Two of Children 
1. For Gail 


Retreat into soul’s submarine 

Is frequent now for he has found 
The waters bitter to the skin, 
And under surfaces of ground 

The same unceasing waters flow. 
And air is filled with crying wings. 
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Here, viewing all the buried weeds, 

Buried from sight, from death-hard 
things, 

And watching all the waving steeds 

He lies; not circled by death’s rings: 

Defended by glass from the green, 

His heart is larger now. 


2. For David 
Consider, consider the vast explora- 
tion, 
The terrified bird chirping on the tree 
The secret, solemn worship, and fear, 
The eyelid tragic, and love, the ful- 
some throat— 
Continue, continue through sorrow’s 
threat. 


O woman, woman, interrupting the 
thought 

Hanging our hope on a curving breath 

And the beginning of our betrayal: 
being aware 

Of the wimpling bird, the hideous 
clock 

And nothing yet to cherish, only the 
bare stalk. 


Agony’s spring, and all about us 
drouth— 

O still, still, the ascension, the shiver- 
ing flower, 

And we shall take the leaves, ascend, 
ascend 

The incredible vision of our days, here, 

. Here, we shall hold fast. 

David Sachs 


Hyman in Praise 


This is the precious greenery, 

the bursting head of agile light 

lying warm and filled with all the 
bright. 


First take the cause of flowery: 

the water-filled, slow moving ground 

thrusting blood to surface without 
sound; 

unceasing power of wind and fire; 

again the water, always water 

for the molding of the stalks’ thin 
form. 


This is the greenery alive 

and like all love, so nudely warm, 

curiously bare to certain storm. 
David Sachs 


Poem by a Young Man 


Now, adoring those full years 
When flesh is customary, known 
And loved from use; 


Enduring the rage of bearing 
An empty word from emptier blood; 
Tuning the holy battle 


With limbs innocent of the least, 

Secret invasion: O golden, gilded 

With my dream, lay the pretended as- 
sault. 


And being doubly man, to turn 

The imaged love, the wish-borne ac- 
tion 

Into a syllable’s ringing, an imitation, 
barren: 


Then mock the futile scene, builded 
here 
With the sentences’ flow, preceding 
Passion, passion, and lengthier than 
all your love 
David Sachs 


THIRD PRIZE, POETRY 


Eugene Rattner, 18 


Thomas Jefferson High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. Max Cosman, Teacher 


Only the Living 


The dawn. Now silent fingers of the 
east 

Sever the night and feel a place for 
day. 

The hoofs of some somnambulistic 
beast 

Beat hollowly a thousand miles away. 


The virgin-air is sweet, and white stars 
flee 

Ignited skies, but yet the heavens keep 

This morning’s moon-pale incongruity. 

Walk slowly, softly, dawn! The people 
sleep. 


The people sleep in peace as deep as 
death. 

But now, as heavy clouds of slumber 
thin, 

Their dying dreams grow shallow with 
their breath, 

And lid-slits let a little daylight in. 


Only the living wake, and walk, and 
weep. 

Let shout the dawn, in bluer, brighter 
sky! 

There’s time enough for silence when 
they sleep; 


There’s time enough for darkness when 
they die. 
Eugene Rattner 


First of Snow 


These flakes have wet my lids and 
blurred the sky 

Where eyes will seek the source of 
hueless dust 

And speculate a guaranteed tomorrow, 

Passing folk suspect some futile sorrow 

I’ve found myself. Undoubtedly they 

; must! 

Analogy of snow and streaming eye 

Does not as yet occur to passing mind; 

Particularly now, concerned with 
weather, 

And “snow so soon?” ... and “winter’s 
here you know!” 

Were I but less precocious than the 
snow, 

And did not have to bleed my eyes 
together 

To salvage tears, and nearly bleed 
them blind! 

For tears are something sorrow will 
believe 

When memories run melting on my 
sleeve. 

Eugene Rattner 


Green Rag in a Tree No Longer 
Green 


December trees are strainers of the 
wind. 

Each gawky, stone-choked maple foils 
the caper 

Of blowing city-stuff of every kind; 

Like kite-ribs, barrel-hoops, and mad- 
cap paper. 


I saw one tree with last year’s leaves 
pinned fast 

By a slapping wicked airblast, blow- 
ing mean, 

And one that clawed an old rag wing- 
ing past 

Blake Avenue, and made a feast of 
green. 


The tattered cloth (it may have been 
a shirt) 

Suspended from two branches, half 
unseen. 

What vortex-fate was this that could 
insert 

A green rag in a tree no longer green? 


Some philosophic moral fluttered here 


JUDGES IN THE POETRY AWARDS 


Witter Bynner, 
Poet, Founder of the 
Award, Chairman 
Literary Committee 
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Genevieve Taggard 
Poet, Biographer, 
Faculty, Sarah 
Lawrence College 


William Rose Benet, 
Poet and Contributing 
Editor of the Saturday 

Review of Literature 


Alfred Kreymborg, 
Poet and Playwright, 
author of “Our Singing 
Strength” 


Ben Belitt, 
Poet, Faculty of 
Bennington College, 
Vermont 
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EUGENE 
RATTNER 
Third Prize 
Poetry 


Above my head in either sense, and 
both. 
Then, two blocks on, the meaning all 
came clear, 
And rooting to my day, it spread in 
growth. 


The tree, shot raw, and bared by win- 
ter-grief, 

Covered its bony dignity from sky 

With dirty ragged substitute for leaf, 

And braved the laughter of the pass- 
ing eye. 


I too could laugh at first, too smug to 
see 

Hope’s hold was here its truest, offer- 
ing 

My deepest lesson in humility— 

A broken tree that could not wait for 
spring. 

Eugene Rattner 


FOURTH PRIZES, POETRY 
Monday 


Last night has gone 
And beneath 

The searching light of 
Day 

There is nothing left. 


The mind remembers, 

It has been trained, 

(Two plus two 

and always four) 

And I can tell you about it 
Word for word, 

But it is unreal to me, 

The moment has forgotten. 


It lasted for millions and millions of 
years, 

It knew of complete evolution, 

But the clock, the clock, 

Says it was over in a moment, 

It was eternity. 


Eternity does not remember, 
Eternity is aloof, , 

Elusive, 

Perhaps waiting for a bus to stop, 
An elevator to climb, a bird to fly, 
A sky to darken, 


There is a glimpse, 
But the clock, the clock, 
Says it was over in a moment, 


Eternity does not remember, 


There is too much, too much ees 
The mind remembers, 
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It has been trained, 

(Two plus two 

And always four.) 

Laurette Virginia Pizer, 15 
Bentley H. S., New York, N. Y. 


Survival 
Those walls are gone which once did 
bear 
The harsher elements of air; 


The door fell like its natal oak; 
The chimney followed after smoke; 


The roof was ravished by the wind; 
Each thing crumbled in the end; 


And grace and strength and pride dis- 
persed 
As if their valiancy were cursed. 


All that was raised the years tore down 
And what remains lies underground; 


For upright things will vanish when 
A cellar lasts, which burrowed in. 
Hansford Martin, 18 

Classen H. S., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Teacher, Florette McNeese 


End-of-day-dream 

And then I will come down the twi- 
light stairs 

And you will be there, as if you had 
always been there. 

So coming across the quiet room 

Will be crossing all the time and space 
between. 

And neither of us shall speak a word, 

No words being necessary now, 

Nothing else being needed now, 

This being sufficient: 

You. 


Only of course it will never happen 

Only of course it is impossible now, 

This is the present with no recalling 

And you in a remembered room on a 
summer evening 

Is never at all, never at all. 


Hansford Martin 


Burial at Sea 


Soft, supple, seething, unbreathing 
wave, 

Burial bier or dreaming couch? 

White running concave of the foam’s 
wake, 

Silken weavings in cool jade, 

Bubbles rising one on one and gone. 

Arched breast on the water 

With robes fluid—in the shallows there 
are tears—breaking. 

On another shore the waves lie stiller 
than the pulse 

As if they know. 

And the tides close more accurately 
than those eyelids. 

The secret will die with only the grief 
of the gulls 

Sweeping low— 

And the eddies swimming silently on 
the sand. 


Katharin Wheeler, 17 
Lincoln H. S., Seattle, Wash. 
Teacher, Elizabeth Graves 


None but the Brave Deserve 
the Fair 


Two bucks met headlong in the star- 
tled night. 

Straining, they tossed each other in 
the trees. 

Their eyes, though hard, were still 

alive and bright. 

Two bucks whose callings filled the 

frightened breeze. 








Witter Bynner Poetry Awards 


First Prize: $50. Clara Brussel, 16, 
Thomas Jefferson H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mr. Max Cosman. 

Second Prize: $25. David Sachs, 16, 
Lake View H. S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, 
Miss M. Bryne. 

Third Prize: $15. Eugene Rattner, 18, 
Thomas Jefferson H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mr. Max Cosman. 


Fourth Prize ($5) 


Laurette V. Pizer, Bentley H. S., New 
York, N. Y. 

Hansford Martin, 18, Classen H. S., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Teacher, Miss 
Florette McNeese. 

Katharin Wheeler, 17, Lincoln H. S., 
Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Miss Elizabeth 
Graves. 

Donald Ward, 16, Marshall County 
H. S., Guntersville, Ala. Teacher, Miss 
Mary Martin. 

Philip Lerner, 17, Eastern District 
H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. 
Eileen O. O’Shea. 

Gloria Maitley, 16, Arsenal Technical 
H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Miss 
Margaret Burnside. 

Jane Brower, 16, Plainfield (N. J.) 
H. S. Teacher, Miss Mary Hague. 

Frieda Snydover, 17, Washington 
Irving H. S., New York, N. Y. Teacher, 
Ethel A. Stiles. 


Jean Danielson, 16, Central H. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Miss Abi- 
gail O’Leary. 

Bob Boyer, 17, East H. S., Denver, 
Colo. Teacher, Mrs. Mary E. Lowe. 


Honorable Mention 


Phyllis Ball, 17, Tucson (Ariz.) Sr. 
H. S. Teacher, Miss Alice L. Vail. 

Jean V. Walley, 17, U. S. Grant H. S., 
Portland, Oregon. Teacher, Mrs. Eve H. 
McCool. 

Hubert T. Augstein, 18, McKinley H. 
S., Washington, D + Teacher, Miss 
Millsaps. 

Jack Boyer, 15, East H. S., Denver, 
Colo. Teacher, Mrs. Mary E. Lowe. 

Alice James, 17, James Ford Rhodes 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Virginia 
Skelly. 

Mary Betty Anderson, 16, State Col- 
lege (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Grace Ride- 
nour. 

Marcia Hitchcock, 18, Shaker Hts. 
(Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Miss Gale Wick- 
wire. 

Bill Noble, 16, North Central H. S., 
Spokane, Wash. Teacher, Miss C. McRae. 

Richard Reed, 17, Bloomington 
(Ind.) H. S. Teacher, Miss Lucile Coffey. 

Jarmila Horak, 18, Columbian H. §., 
Tiffin, Ohio. Teacher, Miss Mary Herron. 
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These two were one—one shadow 
cross the moon; 

While in the grass beside them lay the 
cause of all 

This sweat and straining which so 
scared the loon: 

A worried doe looked on the lover’s 
brawl. 


One fell. No more the struggling filled 
the air. 
The victor led his doe away. ’Tis said 
By some, “None but the brave deserve 
the fair.” 
They both were brave, but one of them 
was dead. 
Donald Ward, 16 
Marshal Gounty H. S., 
Guntersville, Ala. 
Teacher, Miss Mary Martin 


Requiem 
Dig in the sod and turn it over; 
Dig in the earth, whence livings come. 
He was my laughing fellow rover: 
Now he lies numb. 


This be the wave, both trough and 
crest; 

This be the barque whence he had 
come. 

His was the hand that ruled my 
breast: 

Now he lies numb. 

Donald Ward 


Questions 


If all the world were stricken blind, 

With sightlessness the lot of every eye, 

Would flowers still with color be de- 
fined? 

Would blue still be the pigment of the 
sky? 


If all the world were stricken deaf, 

And frigid silence stilled the spoken 
word, 

Would churning waves still roar upon 
the reef? 

Would music beat upon the air un- 
heard? 


If all the world were stricken dumb, 

And thoughts sought utterance in vain, 

Would silent song into the heart still 
come? 

Would syllables still clatter through 
the brain? 

Philip Lerner, 17 

Eastern District H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Teacher, Mrs. Eileen O. O’Shea 


The Plunge 


First the challenge, 

Then the leap and the swift climb, 

Fluted bark grooving the warm flesh, 

Up, up, through the snapping twigs 

To the swaying crest and the giddy 
height. 

The frightened peek, 

Then the screaming urge, 


And the plunge. 
Philip Lerner 
Light Verse 


It makes me annoyed 
To read Sigmund Freud. 
I try to avoid 
his expressions, 


I do not think Nietzsche 

Is so very peachy 

He’s subject to preachy 
depressions. 


And I so wish that Pascal 
Were more of a rascal 
He wasn’t a mascul- 

ine writer. 


Just one little hour 

With friend Schopenhauer 

Makes me almost as sour 
as the blighter. 


I like something sounder 
More deep and profounder, 
Not a bounder 
with dementia praecox, 


Oh, give me the theories 
The soul-piercing queries 
Cf Wodehouse, my dearies, 
and Leacock. 
Gloria Maitlen, 16 
Arsenal Technical H. S. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Miss Margaret Burnside 


The Liberal 


For lack of them, I love these too-rare 
things: 

A sense of justice that decries those 
who 

Condemn too freely; fearless men who 
sing 

Of liberty despite a potent few 

So easily disturbed by freedom’s voice; 

A pecple who will rise to right a 
wrong, 

A nation educated to rejoice 

For peace which had praised war and 
death too long. 








Drama Division 


Two awards were announced for Drama: 
(1) An original one-act play; (2) A 15- 
minute radio play. The judges regret to 
announce that the quality of the manu- 
scripts submitted does not justify the mak- 
ing of the awards. The following students, 
however, are awarded Honorable Men- 
tion: 

One-Act Play 
Harry L. Butler, Central H. S., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. Teacher, Miss Abigail O’Leary. 
Sallie Eustis Moore, Norfolk (Va.) H. S. 

Teacher, Miss L. Minerva Turnbull. 
Barbara Heyl, Park School, Snyder, N. Y. 

Teacher, Miss Sally Loomis. 


Jack Craig, Tucson (Ariz.) Senior H. §&. 
Teacher, Miss Virginia Poindexter. 
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Carol Russell, West H. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Teacher, Miss Wanda Orton. 

Special Mention, but ineligible because a 
three-act play: Virginia Stephenson, 
Highland Park (Mich.) H. S. Teacher, 
Miss Elizabeth Ann Hunt. 


Radio Play 

Phyllis Johnson and Marion McDonald, 
West H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
Miss Wanda Orton. 

Jules Aarons, DeWitt Clinton H. S., Bronx, 
New York City. Teacher, Mr. Stone. 

Rita Santry, Girls H. S. Atlanta, Ga. Teach- 
er, Miss Ida Melson. 

Muriel Hope Parry, Horace Mann School, 
New York City. Teacher, Miss Kerry 
Smith. 

John Wilcox, West H. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Teacher, Miss Wanda Orton. 





But if I love, so also must I hate 








Complacency in those who are well fed © ( 








And housed in comfort with no need of © 


bread 
While others face starvation, plenty’ 
mate. 
And I would raise up tolerance above 
All of my list of things I dearly love, 


Jane Brower, 16 
Plainfield (N. J.) H. S. 
Teacher, Miss Mary Hague 


We Should Parted Be 


If we should part, my dearest love 
I'd take a Brooklyn B. M. T. 
And with a rope in Prospect Park 
Id find myself a sturdy tree— 


Or board a Brighton Beach express 

To Ocean’s dark and gloomy shore 

And there (with lifeguard well in 
sight) 

Id seek Forgetfulness’s door. 


Perhaps to reach some lonely glen 

I’d board Jerome and Woodlawn line 
And there I’d kiss Death’s pallid lips 
With Borgia’s blighted iodine. 


No—Death’s extinction’s too complete 
And sackcloth’s simply vile on me— 

If we should part, my dearest love 
Why truly—we should parted be. 


Frieda Snydover, 17 
Washington Irving H. S., N. Y. City 
Teacher, Miss Ethel A. Stiles 


Preference 


If Paradise is warm and bright 

and Hades just the opposite, 

with weeks of rain and sodden skies, 
I'd rather turn on paradise 

my thunder-loving, thirsty face 

and gladly choose the other place. 


Jean Danielson, 16 
Central H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teacher, Miss Abigail O’Leary 


Sea Mischief 


When the sea is gay, 

His white-capped waves split with 
laughter, 

And crash a party of bathers at play! 

With a lion’s glide 

He caters to trick-disaster; 

His cat-steps stretch and ripple his 
hide. 

A cold stunning slap... 

He recedes—smirks; haunched; there- 

after 
His listless tail taps a rythmic lap... 


(A footing) 

A chattering shake... 

His back-turned victims, now master 

A jerk-breath intake! 

Like half-controlled sobs right after 

A cry, that has smoothed the sharp of 
an ache. 

When the sea is gay, 

His white-capped waves split with 
laughter 

And crash a party of bathers at play! 


Bob Boyer, 16 
East High School, Denver, Colo. 
Teacher, Mrs. Mary E. Lowe 
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CREATIVE WORK 


One Kind of Work 
Everybody Enjoys 


(Printed in Teacher Edition only) 


pils do the things in school 

they think they ought to do, 
the things they are supposed to do, 
the things they are told to do, or the 
things they are told not to do. Seldom 
do they do the things they like to do. 
As a result, when the chance comes 
to do the things they like, through 
such a project as the annual Scholas- 
tic Awards, many of them from force 
of habit continue to wear their fetters 
and inhibitions. There is only a mi- 
nority—the prize-winning minority 
—which finds it possible to express 
itself as freely, honestly, and can- 
didly as pupils do when they are 
with their intimate friends. 

To consider some of the less suc- 
cessful material submitted for the 
Scholastic Awards, the following ex- 
treme but typical examples may be 
traced in part to a failure to give the 
creative urge the right of way. 
Whereas the creative worker adds 
to an assortment of experiences some 
catalytic element from his own per- 
sonality which produces work of 
distinction and unity, the examples 
chosen here are products of conflict- 
ing forces: the desire to please the 
teacher, to impress the reader, to win 
a prize; in short any desire but the 
one of turning out a piece of person- 
ally satisfying work. In this group 
may be classed 

a. William was of those who suc- 
cumbed to the enticement of the 
heights. 

b. There have been many beautiful 
women in history. ... Some have 
known the feel of a sceptre in their 
hands. Some have felt the fallacious 
buoyancy of ephemeral power. Some 
have seen the obeisance of sequacious 


fawners. Most have had their share of 
fame, either transient or stable. 


c. The remote drone of voices con- 
gealed into non-existence. 

Another common source of error is 
the inept use of the writer’s tools: 
words. It is not so much a deficiency 
of vocabulary (remember the sequa- 
cious fawners) as a clumsy use of 
known words. This clumsiness occa- 
Sionally creates an amusing under- 
statement. 

d. Sometimes the thought of her 


mother brought a sudden surge of an- 
noyment to Mary. 


(G Bis 2 SPEAKING, pu- 


e. Soon the wedding day came 


around 
And I was thrilled byond words 
But the groom was nowhere to be 
found. 
To me (the bride is speaking) a 
situation like this was absurd. 
f. I shot her between the eyes and 
found that very effective. 


Anti-climax is closely related to 
these examples but its occurrence 
may indicate a naive concept of the 
emotions rather than a vocabulary 
deficiency, as in 
_ g. Hate flamed in Jean’s heart. “Oh, 
is that so?” she demanded. 

h. So, tossing caution to the wind, he 
said, “Oh, of course, I don’t mind.” 

i. “You dance divinely,” whispered 
Larry in Jean’s ear. “You’re not bad 
yourself,” was her laughing reply. 

The super-charged emotions of the 
adolescent also play havoc with de- 
cent prose. The young writers try so 
hard to make an impression on the 
reader’s mind that they punch a hole 
through it. 

j. He was reclining in utter supinity. 

k. The two of them built the big 
white house and moved in to frighten 
away the ghosts of time with the pure 
white flame of love. 

And sometimes the errors have no 
subtle psychogenic nature: they are 
plain dumb. 

1. The door opened and jarred noise- 
lessly shut. 

The joke is not always on the writ- 
ers, however. One concluding para- 
graph was selected by the judges 
as a horrible example but on recon- 
sideration it was decided that it is the 
perfect flower of the great American 
short short short story. If it had been 
submitted without its thousand-word 
preamble, it would have undoubtedly 
earned first prize. It goes 

m. “Oh, I hate you, I hate you,” she 
sobbed. 

“No you don’t,” objected Larry. “You 
love me.” 

“Oh, Larry,” she cried, and threw 


her arms around his neck. 
“The End” 


BOOK REVIEWS 

It is always of interest to teachers 
to learn what sort of books their 
pupils may understand and enjoy. 
The following selective, but not rep- 
resentative, list is taken from the 
papers which were submitted for the 
Book Review Awards (28-E). These 


titles certainly may not appeal to all 
high school students, but they indi- 
cate what some high school pupils 
are reading. 


Of Mice and Men, Steinbeck 

Inside Europe, Gunther 

Madame Bovary, Flaubert 

Dry Guillotine, Rene Belbenoit 

The Citadel, Cronin 

The Outward Room, Brand 

Northwest Passage, Roberts 

The Shape of Things to Come, Wells 

How to Win Friends and Influence 
People, Carnegie (review making 
fun of it) 

Conversation at Midnight, Millay 

The Big Money, Dos Passos 

Tertium Organum, Ouspensky 

Little Children, Saroyan 

+ The Years, Woolf 

t Tolerance, Van Loon 
The Golden Fleece, Berdita Harding 
Of Men and Music, Deems Taylor 

t Wind From the Mountains, Gul- 
branssen 

Hart Crane, by Philip Horton 

I Visit the Soviets, Delafield 

Lust for Life, Stone 

The Good Life, Walter Lippmann 

Beloved Friend, von Meck 

All Quiet on the Western Front, 
Remarque 

You Have Seen Their Faces, 
Bourke-White, Caldwell 

Flowering of New England, Van 
Wyck Brooks 

This Is My Story, Mrs. Roosevelt 

Personal History, Sheean 

Man, the Unknown, Carrel 

Assignment in Utopia, Lyons 


oe 


— 


* 


Titles marked with an asterisk (*) 
are included in Home Reading, a 
reading list which has recently been 
published in a new edition by the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. More than 600,000 of the pre- 
vious edition were distributed. Titles 
marked with a dagger (+) are not 
included in Home Reading, although 
other works by the author are listed. 
As for the unmarked titles, neither 
the author nor any of his works are 
mentioned in Home Reading. A few 
of the unlisted works have been is- 
sued too recently to have been men- 
tioned in the Council’s bibliography, 
which was published in 1937. 

A more representative list of the 
books reviewed by pupils would have 
been composed of the best sellers 
which were favored by the adult 
reading public several years ago: 
Anthony Adverse, *Gone with the 
Wind, *So Big, and *It Can’t Happen 
Here. The audience of Gene Stratton 
Porter and Harold Bell Wright is also 
still with us, but it has dwindled. 


ART EDUCATION 

Between 1928 and 1934, the pro- 
portion of high school pupils enrolled 
for drawing and art, vocal music, 
and instrumental music decreased 
slightly. In the same period, the pro- 
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EXERCISES 


Give yourself a unique 
Summer holiday this year 
—a Clarke luxury cruise 
} from Montreal to beautiful, 
mysterious Labrador. See thé 
far-famed Grenfell Missions in 
outposts of civilization on the 
_fringe of the Arctic; Indian life, 
Northern Lights, short Arctic 
nights, icebergs, Arctic wild 
life, historic settlements. Also 
Newfoundland, Gaspe and 
French Canada. 


See it all in ocean liner com- 
fort in cool, sub-Arctic summer 
weather. Yacht-like cruise ships, 
all outside cabins, merry ship 
life, famous French cuisine and 
service. Different from any va- 
cation you ever had! 


11-122 Days — $135 up 
from Montreal 


Ask your Travel Agent 
for literature, or write 
CLARKE STEAMSHIP 
Company Limited 
655 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
310 So. Michigan Ave. 
\ Chicago, Ill. 
Canada Cement Bldg. 
Phillips Square 
Montreal, P. 9. 
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portion taking physical education 
tripled. 

There were also decreases in the 
proportion studying foreign lan- 
guages, although the total number 
enrolied was greater. Only German 
showed an increase in the proportion 
of students, but it remains the least 
common of the foreign group. 


ART HONORS 

An Art Honor Society was started 
a number of years ago by Miss Flora 
A. Wright, Art Supervisor at South- 
west High School, Kansas City, Mo., 
with the cooperation of Miss Lillian 
Weyl, Supervisor of Art for the Kan- 
sas City school. It is an example of 
what effort and determination will 
accomplish for art in our schools. 

For several years, Miss Flora 
Wright noted a declining interest in 
art. There were small classes and in- 
different work. Then she hit upon 
the idea of the Art Honor Society. 
Self-supporting and self-governed, 
it is composed of students whose 
work is accepted by judges and meets 
the requirements proposed by the 
state for participation in activities. 

Each spring, all students who have 
received S or above in art, with at 
least an M average in other subjects 
and no F’s, are permitted to submit 
ten pieces of wofk which are passed 
upon by three judges. At the end of 
the year, when the new members are 
taken into the society, the club holds 
a public exhibit of its work. 


HONOR ROLL 

In the list of prize winners of the 
literary Scholastic Awards, it is fit- 
ting that a large share of the honor 
and glory should be attached to the 
teacher. The teacher’s right to the 
credit is conclusively demonstrated 
by those teachers who, year after 
year, with run-of-the-mine pupils, 
manage to send in one or more liter- 
ary entries which are deserving of a 
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S Good Teachers, Supvs. etc. in Demand 


= Enrollment limited normal or college graduates and 


prize or honorable mention. Nearly 
every teacher in the list of short 
story awards is a member of this ca- 
pable crew. Those teachers whose 
pupils distinguished themselves to 
an exceptional degree in the literary 
competition this year include: 

Mrs. Annie L. Peters, Alexandria, La, 

Florette McNeese, Oklahoma City 

Okla. 

Belle McKenzie, Seattle, Wash. 

Alice L. Vail, Tucson, Ariz. 

Ella Stone, San Antonio, Tex. 

Sylvia Meyer, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Abigail O’Leary, Minneapolis, Minn. 


H. Burstein, Evander Childs H. §. 
N. Y.C. 
Wanda Orton, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Max Cosman, Thomas Jefferson H. §. 
Brooklyn 

Elizabeth Graves, Seattle, Wash. 
Christine McRae, Seattle, Wash. 
Mary Hague, Plainfield, N. J. 
Anna Haig, Bronxville, N. Y. 
George N. Schuster, Kirkwood, Mo. 
— Powell, Spokane, Wash. 

el A. Stiles, Washington Irvi 
+ oe, ee ¥..C. , — 
Sr. M. Rosita, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


JUDGING 


Pupils may enjoy casting ballots for 
some of the manuscripts published in 
this number and at the same time they 
may learn the method which we use 
to determine the winners. Each judge 
receives a set of from twenty to fifty 
manuscripts which have been selected 
from the bulk of the entries by expert 
readers. An identical set of manuscripts 
is prepared for each judgitin each di- 
vision. Individual manuscripts are 
identified by number rather than by 
the name of the author or the school. 
The judges submit to us a preferential 
list of their choices, listing a first 
choice, second choice, and so on. When 
all the lists are in, the choices are sum- 
marized. 25 points. are allotted for a 
first choice; 15 for a second; 10 for a 
third; and five for anything less than 
third. Pupils may apply this method 
to the book reviews to see how their 
judgment agrees with our jury. 


SIXTEEN 


Maureen Daly, whose first prize 
short story appears on page three, won 
an honorable mention last year with 

a story called Fif- 
teen. The author of 
Sixteen is pictured 
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Largest In The West. WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Mgr. 
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HISTORY TEACHERS!! 
A SPLENDID STUDY-UNIT FOR A FRACTION OF ITS PRICE 
“THE SWORD OF SERGESTUS” 


by Paul Anderson, is rich supplementary reading for any History Course that 
touches on the culture of Rome. In its brisk, dramatic episodes, the author 
covers the entire history of the rise and fall of the Empire. Any student who 
reads this book will see the Roman world come to life and will apply himself 
to ancient history with new interest and vigor. 

25 or more copies: 10 cents each 


Single copy price: 25c 


ORDER A CLASSROOM SUPPLY FROM: SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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dignity of a mem- 
ber of the gradu- 
ating class of St. 
Mary’s Springs 


Academy. Pupils — 


should enjoy her 
story, if they like 
nothing else in the 
whole world of 
literature. It recreates a universal 
adolescent experience in terms of un- 
usual artistry, terms which happen at 
the same time to be the familiar lan- 
guage of the 1938 youngster. Here is 
the hope that we will some day be able 
to read a story called Thirty by 
Maureen Daly. 


Bp tas i i 


MAUREEN DALY 
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Off the Press 


i ommittee on 

" Ry Be; 5 em Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1938. 241 pp. paper. 35c. 

If you are of the sort who find minor- 
ity reports more interesting than ma- 
jority conclusions, you will learn that 
Mr. T. J. Thomas believes that if we 
solve our unemployment problem, 
much of the education problem will 
take care of itself. Mr. Thomas concurs, 
however, in the recommendation that 
schools employ funds obtained by fed- 
eral taxation. 

National Resources Committee. Water 
Planning. Supt. of Documents. Wash- 
ington. 1938. 40 pp. 10c. 

A succinct statement’ of what we 
have to do to maintain life on this 
continent. 


Bennett, Margaret E. and Hand, Harold C. 
Designs for Personality. McGraw-Hill. 
New York. 1938. 222 pp. boards. $1.36. 


Second of the School and Life se- 
ries, this attempts to apply reason and 
common sense to problems of person- 
ality in a manner which the average 
youngster is bound to find engaging. 
Its weakness, which should not affect 
the average reader, is that many per- 
sonality problems do not yield to rea- 
son or common sense. 

Studebaker, Sheats, and Williams. Forums 
for Young People. Office of Education. 


Superintendent of Documents. Washing- 
ton. 1937. 113 pp. paper. 15c. 


The why and how of forums which 
engage the interest of young people, 
and contribute mightily to the develop- 
ment of a’ healthy intellectual atmos- 
phere in this democracy,.is set forth 
cogently by the Office of Education. It 
is worth noting that forums sponsored 
by administrators are said to arouse an 
interest of only 60% of the student 
body, in comparison with the interest 
of from 82% to 88% of the student body 
in forums sponsored by teachers or 
by students. 

Seldes, George. You Can’t Do That. Mod- 
ern Age. New York. 1938. 307 pp. 50c. 
This first selection for the Modern 

Age Book Club (six books for $3) be- 

longs on the must list. It deals with a 

subject which our schools teach is the 

reason why we came to America, 
threw off the British yoke, and fought 
the War between the North and South: 
the struggle for liberty. The traditional 

American liberties embodied in our 

Constitution are still worth fighting 

for today, and, what’s more, it is still 

necessary to fight for them. Since 

American employment began the de- 

cline from its last peak, in 1921, a steady 

campaign against liberty has been 
conducted in the name of democracy, 
patriotism, and often in the name of 
liberty itself. But George Seldes does 
not content himself with generalities. 
He describes cases, and he names 
names, some of the most powerful 
names in American life. He charts ex- 
actly the course on which these organ- 
izations are attempting to wreck our 
ship of state. And, with the bitter 
knowledge of a foreign correspondent 
who has seen more than one democratic 
state knuckle under to the tyrants, he 
gives his formula for fighting for lib- 
erty if we expect to save it. 
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Ccublaad baie 


SAIL EVERY FRIDAY FROM NEW YORK 
LA GUAIRA 


(Caracas, Maracay, Valencia) 
PUERTO CABELLO 
CURACAO 


PUERTO COLOMBIA 
(Barranquilla) 


CARTAGENA 
PANAMA CANAL 
JAMAICA 
HAITI 


16 DAYS trom $285. 
INCLUDING OUTSIDE ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH 
in the splendid Grace Liners 


SANTA ROSA SANTA PAULA SANTA ELENA 


* Dining rooms, high up in the ship, with wide case- 
ment windows, open directly onto promenade decks. 
Ceilings roll back so you may dine under the stars. 

* Outdoor Tiled Swimming Pools 

* All outside rooms, each with private fresh water bath 

* Dorothy Gray Beauty Salons * Pre-release talkies 
Eight ports, permitting visits to 15 cities 

“Shore trips, at slight extra cost, including 2-da 
mile auto trip thru interior of Venezuela, and fu y 
at Panama Canal with opportunity to see Gatun 
Locks in operation. No passports required. 





Also 31 and 38 Day Cruises to 
PANAMA, COLOMBIA, ECUADOR, PERU, ‘CHILE 
and ‘Round South America Cruise-Tours. 
Weekly sailings from New York 





Ask your Travel Agent for the new Grace Line booklet 
containing all information necessary for planning a trip. 


GRACE LINE 


628 Fifth Ave. (Rockefeller Center) or 10 Hanover Square, New York 
Boston Washington, D. C. Chicago 
Pittsburgh New Orleans Seattle 

San Francisco Los Angeles 
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GET A MASTERS 
DEGREE IN 


Nota trace of classroom cares survive the 
languorous peace of sailing South Seas to 
this unfolding of a continent. ¢ Exploring 
the fantastic caves of Jenolan . . . skiing 
at Kosciusko or Buffalo... watching the 
sport of kings at both Flemington and 
Randwick tracks. In between, views of 
Australia’s scenic marvels... her amazing 
wild life . . . kangaroos, lyre birds, koala 
bears, found nowhere else on earth. ¢ For 
your summer vacation, plan a visit to 
Australia—a month’s stay is none too 
long. Her English-speaking people will 
give you cordial welcome. Sailing via 
Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji and New Zealand, 
or over other ocean routes, you climax a 
fascinating voyage in Australia. Costs are 
low and the exchange favorable. ¢ Secure 
details from your travel agent, or ~ 


ArTHUR H. O'Connor, ra 
AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


(A non-profit C. 
Room 415, 510 West 6th St., 


ey Oraantedion) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 











Here’s a book that tells what 





you want to know about these 





interesting vacation spots! 





And it is ee to teachers! 


<* 


New England 
South America 
The Caribbean 
Jamaica 
British Isles 
New Zealand 
Australia 


Yosemite 
California 
Pacific Northwest 
Northwoods 
Dude Ranches 
Yellowstone 
Sun Valley 
Southwest U. S. 
Bryce 

Zion 

Mexico 

Alaska 

Western Canada 
Eastern Canada 
Labrador 
Newfoundland 


Finland 

Italy 

Switzerlard 
France 

Belgium 

Germany 

Austria 

Hawaii 

Pullman Comfort 


Scandinavian Countries 


vW 


e As a special service to 
our readers, we have pre- 
pared “Scholastic’s Travel 
Book for High School 
Teachers” — a genuinely 
helpful book on travel 
which contains a wealth 
of interesting informa- 
tion on over 40 important 
vacation spots. We will 
gladly send you a copy 
absolutely free. Just fill 
out the coupon below. As 
our supply is limited, we 
suggest you mail it im- 
mediately. 
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Free to high school teachers only. To others $1.00 postpaid. 
High School Teacher Edition of Scholastic 


250 East 43rd Street, New York 


Kindly send me a free copy of the “Scholastic Travel Book for High School Teachers.” I am 
interested in [] Alaska; [1] California; (] Eastern Canada; [] Western Canada; [] Caribbean; 
(0 Hawaii; [) Mexico; (] New England; [) Northwest U. S.; [] Northwoods; [] Southwest 
U. S.; [) Europe; [) Oceania; (_] South America; []) Dude Ranch; [] Southeast U. S. 


School address .. 
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AFTER HOURS 


Speaking of creative writing, you 
ought to see the reports of our circu- 
lation representatives. They do not 
fall exactly in the class of beautiful 
letters, but they do a great job of 
telling what’s what and how in the 
United States of America. Any day 
we expect a subscription from Gen- 
eral Garcia to accompany one of 
these stories of travail. Here is an ex- 
ample, written at the time of the 
April snowfall. 

Friday evening. Snowbound at Sali- 
na. Had difficulty Thursday evening 
getting in on U. S. Highway 81 from 
Concordia. I was overconfident of my 
Ford’s ability to get along without 
chains. Before I could get away from 
the curb at the Hotel Lamer, I had to 
borrow a shovel from a boy who was 
clearing the sidewalk. I drove down 
the main street (which had been kept 
clear by an all night crew with a cater- 
pillar) only to stick when I turned to 
go 3 blocks to the Salina High. Cost me 
25c for shovel work. I finally saw the 
principal with the results indicated. I 
also called at the office of the superin- 
tendent and at the office of the elemen- 
tary supervisor, Miss Stewart. Return- 
ing to the hotel I tried to obtain 
intelligence of travel conditions. The 
Daily News office was cut off—no con- 
tacts with outside. The U. P. through 
trains were stuck somewhere west of 
Russell. Chain service over radio was 
lacking, busses were not leaving or 
coming in. Even the K. S. Star truck 
was not making it. I tried twice to get 
a start but no use. In the afternoon a 
few trucks had got in from Abilene. I 
parted with $1.99 for six strap on chain 
units and took off. 

This time I ploughed through the 
half opened long drift that paralleled 
a string of U. P. box cars on the south. 
I stopped at the grade school and high 
school in Solomon only to find no one 
at home; also at the junior high in Abi- 
lene with the same results. I took off 
fhe chains then and made it home late 
last night after a long battle. I am glad 
to be at home this week end even 
though I am not able to send in a nice 
order from Salina. 

It has been 18 years since we have 
had such an April snow. I wish you 
could have seen the wheat prospect. 
It is impossible to tell you. You need 
to see our stretches of rich green to 
appreciate it. What the price of wheat 
will be is our next worry. 


e 
The following dates have been 
suggested for the teacher’s summer 


calendar. 

Annual School Administrators Confer- 
ence, George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn. June 9-11. 

Summer Institute for Social Progress, 
Wellesley, Mass. July 9-23. 

Conference on Business Education, Chi- 
cago. June 30-July 1 


SCHOLASTIC | 
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Mississippi and I 


By Francis Cherrier, 15 


Maryhurst Normal High School, Kirkwood, Missouri 
Teacher, George N. Schuster, S. M. 


water - soaked island in the 

Mississippi. Side by side the 
river and I watched the years glide 
by us, watched the willows bud and 
die, watched the filmy haze of In- 
dian summer drift southward before 
the steel-wool clouds of winter. And 
lying together, facing the silent stars, 
our beings seemed to flow together 
deep down within us. 

There is something about the Mis- 
sissippi that attracts me as nothing 
else ever has, something great and 
strong and kind in its blue currents. 
It was always mature, pensive, and 
somewhat sad, like one who has 
looked on most of life and found it 
wanting. And yet it was never bit- 
ter or cold. i 

It was something everlasting, in- 
dividual, apart, something whose 
moods and passions neither time nor 
space could govern. In spring it was 
always out of step with everything 
else. The willows would be budding 
into new life, the arbutus would be 
creeping out into snowless patches, 
and the sap would be oozing through 
the maple’s bark, but the river would 
be crashing its tremendous shoul- 
ders up through the ice floes. And 
just as the quiet pussy - willows 
would be nodding in their velvet 
prime, the river, free of ice, would 
tush over its banks to roar and snarl 
against the Iowa bluffs. 

Only once did the river rise high 
enough to flood our little island 
shanty, but every year the dirty, 
debris-littered waters swirled past 
afew yards from the door. The river 
was fearful then. Tree trunks spun 
like straws in its furious currents, 


Fr: six years I lived on a tiny, 


Harian Logan 
Publisher and 
Editor of Scribner's 


Magazine 
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Robert Cortes Holliday 
Essayist, Editor, 
Director, Holliday 
School of Writing 


shanties and battered sheds hurtled 
past like doll houses in a mill-race. 
After the flood had subsided the log- 
rafts would come by with the red- 
shirted loggers singing and shout- 
ing after the gruelling pull through 
Lake St. Pierre and eager for the stop 
at Prairie twelve miles down river 
and for the all-night carouse at the 
White Birch Tavern. I used to stand 


FIRST PRIZE, 
ESSAY DIVISION 


on the banks each spring and watch 
the rafts go by. Sometimes I rowed 
out, hooked on to one of them, and 
rode down to the mouth of Crooked 
Slough. When the rafts had all gone 
by, spring had gone too. 

Summer was the season I liked 
best. The river was more itself then. 
No debris littered it, no ice sealed it. 
It was free to roll along its silent 
way, and I loved those deep, gliding, 
dark green summer waters. 

Summer nights were steeped in si- 
lent peace. Exhausted from the heat 
of the day, the river rested and mur- 
mured sleepily as it glided along. I 
lay on the bank night after night, 
gazing at the moon which hung over 
the Iowa hills like a giant spotlight 
splashing its silver on the purple 
waters. Mosquitoes hummed their 
threatening chant, the frogs held 
jubilee along the bank, and a horned 
owl in some hemlock back on the 
island hooted drowsily. A carp would 
shatter the silver moon-trail on the 
water, twist in a gleaming arc, go 
under in a fountainous silver splash, 


JUDGES IN THE ESSAY DIVISION 


Irita Van Doren 
Editor of “Books,” 
New York 
Herald-Tribune 







£. B. White 


Editorial Staff ef 
The New Yorker 








and the ripples would widen and 
fade while grandfather and I lay and 
let our minds wander into the in- 
finite night. We rarely spoke, we had 
no need. Words are puny things at 
times like these. Once in a while 
grandfather tried to put his thoughts 
into words. Expressive as his soft 
French was, he could never fully say 
what he wanted to; but it was enough 
to let me see the great tragedy of his 
life. For his thoughts in those silent 
moments were always of his lovely 
young wife of forty years before, 
who had lived only two years after 
their marriage. Grandfather lived 
with his heart back in the old days 
with his “belle Marie,” as he called 
her. Two years ago he left the river 
to meet her up there above the stars. 

But the river was not always 
peaceful. Once in a while there were 
storms, and then peace vanished. The 
blue water curdled to an angry black, 
the sky that roofed the valley be- 
came a treacherous yellow - green. 
Against the Iowa bluffs the thunder 
pounded, and behind bayonet stabs 
of lightning, the storm would come. 
The little shanty rattled and shook 
with the fierce hammering of the 
wind-driven rain. From the window 
I could see the river blackly venge- 
ful and tossing angrily, and the 
stooping trees lashing in the storm. 
Rarely did I sleep on stormy nights. 
Everything was too terrifyingly fas- 
cinating. 

But storms were never long, and 
they always washed the sky clear 
for hushed and glorious sunsets. 
There was never anything garish, 
superficial, or metallic about the 
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Novelist, 
Newberry Medal Wixner, 
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river sunsets; every color was deep, 
vibrant, and liquid. One sunset I re- 
member especially well. It was a 
sunset in June, I think. Grandfather 
and I had been fishing, but our lines 
had been drawn out and we were 
just lying on the bank, dreaming. I 
saw the sun slide down the bluffs on 
the Iowa bank of the river, and the 
whole sky suddenly throbbed with 
red—glorious, inexpressibly beauti- 
ful red that seemed to flow like a 
river in the sky. In the blue water 
the flaming glory of the sky was mel- 
lowed to deep crimson. While we 
gazed the color slowly ebbed from 
the sky. Steadily the dusk crept up 
from the east, and then the crimson 
slipped off the hill-tops. High above 
us one lone cloud was still tinted 
with color, but slowly its beauty 
faded. For a second a scarlet halo 
crowned it, and then the dusk had 
come. Grandfather and I walked 
home in silence. 

But those glorious summers had to 
pass. In late September the willow 
leaves began to shrivel, the Wiscon- 
sin and Iowa bluffs flamed under the 
azure sky, and the blue haze of In- 
dian summer hung over the river. 
Framed by the autumn foliage, the 
deep, quiet blue water slid along 
dreamily. Drowsy, lovely days were 
those of Indian summer, days when 
I did nothing but roam about the 
island or just lie and dream, when 
all the world seemed steeped in con- 
tentment and drowsy warmth. 


Gradually the year grew older. 
The trees reluctantly dropped their 
withered leaves, and the river 
changed its color from a deep peace- 
ful blue to a bright metallic shade 
that held in it something of sum- 
mer’s bygone splendor and winter’s 
threatening chill. This middle au- 
tumn time was really no distinct pe- 
riod in the river’s yearly cycle; it 
was a transition from summer’s ma- 
ture beauty to winter’s bleak old age. 
Autumn glided into winter so quiet- 
ly and unobtrusively that I never 
realized that the cold was near till 
one day grandfather would start 
cleaning his traps for the winter 
hunting; and then I would stare out 
of the shanty window and realize 
with a start and a queer twinge of 
regret that the river was once more 
to be tombed in ice Then one morn- 
ing there would be a thin film of ice 
in some sheltered cove on the island, 
and I knew it was only a question of 
time before the river would be fro- 
zen. Bit by bit the ice armored it till 
a twilight late in November when 
from my window I could see a half- 
mile mirror of blue-white ice 
stretching unbroken up to the base 
of the looming, snow-covered Iowa 
bluffs. 

The river winters were beautiful 
with a kind of harsh and naked 
beauty. They were color symphonies 
in black and white. Trees were an- 
gular black lines precisely drawn 
against the gleaming silver of the 
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First Prize, $50, Francis Cherrier, 15, 
Maryhurst Normal H. S., Kirkwood, Mo. 
“Mississippi and I.”’ Teacher, George N. 
Schuster, S. M. 

Second Prize, $25, Yuri Tashima, 17, 
Garfield H. S., Seattle, Wash. “Conflict.” 
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Third Prize, $15, Harriet Moores 
Grant, 17, Jackson Township H. S., 
Grove City, Ohio. “Untouched Portrait.” 
Teacher, Delno Adams. 


Fourth Prizes ($5) 


Hansford Martin, 18, Classen H. S., 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. “Transi- 
tion.”’ Teacher, Miss Florette McNeese. 

Norinne Chambers, 17, Columbus 
(Ind.) H. S. “God Bless Our Happy 
Home” Teacher, Evelyn Seward. 

Peggy Hudgings, 17, Orlando (Fla.) 
Sr. H. S. “Teachers . . . My Favorite 
People.” Teacher, Miss Alice Marsh. 

Joy Coombs, Bernards H. S., Bernards- 
ville, N. J. “Eaton’s General Store.” 
Teacher, Aline F. McKee. 

Lucille Ward, 17, West Seattle H. S., 
Seattle, Wash. “His Land, My Land.” 
Teacher, Miss Belle McKenzie. 

Charles Lynch, 19, Tucson (Ariz.) 
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Alice L. Vail. 

June Maseeger, 16, Los Angeles 
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er, Wanda Orton. 

Billy Mizelle, 17, Phillips H. S., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. “Revival.” Teacher, Miss 
Lu Abbe Chambliss. 

Dorothy B. Shapiro, 14, Erasmus Hall 
H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. “The Bridge At 
Night.” Teacher, Mrs. Fredda M. Poul- 
sen, 
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Robert Lee, 17, Grand Island (Neb.) 
Sr. H. S. Teacher, Miss Lorraine Johan- 
son. 

Esther D. Murlin, 16, Oakwood H. S. 
Dayton, O. Teacher, Mrs. Alice E. Dieter. 

Helen Lesser, 16, and Jeannette Volk- 
mer, 17, Washington Irving H. S., New 
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Atlanta, Ga. Teacher, Miss Cunningham. 
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YURI TASHIMA 
2nd Prize Story 


HARRIET GRANT 
3rd Prize Story 


snow — there were only trees and 
snow. 

Winter nights were ghostly ones. 
The wind strummed the numb pines 
and the ice creaked in the cold. There 
was no darkness, for the reflection 
from the snow made midnight into 
noon. I always thought there was 
something unreal about this night- 
time day. Occasionally over this eerie 
whiteness would float a long wailing 
howl from a hound somewhere on 
the bluffs, and a fox’s sharp bark 
would answer. 

Only when the trees were covered 
with sleet did the river and island 
seem the friends I had known the 
rest of the year. For then I saw 
everything through the hazy film of 
ice-coated boughs, and there were 
no black lines to mar the pure white- 
ness. Yet in spite of its glittering 
beauty I did not like the river in 
winter. And I was always yearning 
for the ice break-up and spring. 


For then, like a brother home from 
the war, the blue waters would come 
softly to our landing chastened and 
more beautiful than before the or- 
deal. And once again, under the 
pastel blue sky, with the mocking 
bird’s song in our ears and the emer- 
ald bluffs gleaming joyously, we 
would loll under the cat-tails and 
the willows. 


Graveyard 


The casket was craped in sleazy lav- 
endar stuff; 
A dove perched silently on top—never 
to fly. 
A mourner sits—terror blooming 
bright as any flower 
And her lips parted wide in red grief. 


There is steaming loam between the 
bounds of picket fence 

Around the church—the bright little 
pictures of shepherds 

All tacked neatly on the plaster walls 
of the Sunday School 

And up above are the eucalyptus trees 
breaking tall and weary 

Above the white-marked graves. 

The furrows and betraying hillocks 
are all at peace. 

A sheaf of flowers stand upright in 
their little green cone. 

Katharin Wheeler 
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E WAS born in 1874 on Camp- 
q den Hill, Kensington, Lon- 
don. Although born of re- 
gpectable folk, he overcame this 
handicap with ease. And having fall- 
en head over heels in Fleet Street, 
the newspaper thoroughfare of Lon- 
don, he continued, with the wide- 
eyed and ecstatic wonder of a child 
to turn hand-stands and cart-wheels 
to the very end. He was regarded 
everywhere, at first, merely as a great 
bluff baby, who turned the cosmos 
upside down and whirled the stars 
the other way in fantastic extrava- 
ganzas and wildly humorous tales or 
essays. Therefore it comes as a very 
distinct shock to many people who 
have not read much Chestertonian 
literature to suddenly realize that he 
has flung open to the sky great and 
sometimes terrifying truths. 

Gilbert Keith Chesterton attend- 
ed St. Paul’s school in London. De- 
spite his desperate efforts to remain 
anon-entity, he gained some hated 
recognition by his participation in 
publishing a school newspaper. He 
achieved nothing more save a repu- 
tation for being the apogee of lazi- 
ness. 

After graduating, he attended an 
art school. It was in connection with 
this that he happened to write an art 
review for some magazine or other. 
Having discovered how much easier 
it is to criticize art than to create it, 
he decided then and there to keep 
on with such an absurdly easy pro- 
fession. But G.K.C., in spite of what 
he says about his own artistic talents, 
was nevertheless greatly gifted, il- 
lustrating several of his friend Hil- 
aire Belloc’s books, and the world 
lost an artist in him. It gained a 
genius. 

Every book by G. K. Chesterton is 
anew adventure. You can never be 
quite certain upon what paths of 
wild and fantastic nonsense or poign- 
ant drama he will not lure you. To 
read one of his essays or tales, or one 
of his unique novels, is really some- 
thing in the nature of a miracle. 

It is as though a plain brick wall 
were being: built before your very 
eyes by a very skillful and a very 
fast brick-layer. Yet, all of a sud- 
den, when he is done, you find that 
your plain brick wall has become a 
fairy facade, arabesqued with beau- 
ty. Chesterton uses the plainest of 
Plain bricks, unadorned, blunt, Sax- 
on words. Yet when he has finished— 
the strange, wistful beauty is there. 
I cannot pretend to explain it. You 
May go back and read over and over 
again the essay or the story—you can 
hever discover his secret. 





“The Last Knight of England—G. K. C. 


By Bill Noble, 16 


North Central High School 
Spokane, Washington 
Teacher, Miss Christine McRae 


First Prize, 
Literary Article 


(List of winners, page 42) 


G.K.C.’s life and character can 
never be separated from his writ- 
ings. This, of course, is true of any 
sincere author, but in his case, every 
opinion of his supremely opinion- 
ated mind was reflected in every- 
thing he ever wrote. Chesterton was 
always absolutely fearless. Unfortu- 





G. K. CHESTERSON 


nately, perhaps, some of his publish- 
ers could not afford to be so coura- 
geous. A great deal of his enormous 
output was so vitriolic, so devastat- 
ing that the poor publisher was sim- 
ply afraid to publish it. And Ches- 
terton’s enemies were afraid of 
having it published, too. But they 
were not afraid because he wrote 
lies, or even half-lies. No one should 
really fear a lie; a falsehood is so 
easily proved false. Chesterton came 
far too close to a great many un- 
comfortable truths. For that reason, 
many of his works, like Shake- 
spear’s sonnets, were known only to 
his private friends. Unlike the Bard’s, 
however, they were anything but 
“sugared!” 

That is the one outstanding char- 
acteristic about Chesterton. All of 
his work is controversial. Most of it 
is like an actual combat. In the Fa- 
ther Brown stories, in my opinion 
the best detective stories ever writ- 





ten, the fighting is done so subtly 
that you do not hear the crash and 
din of battle. But, whether you real- 
ize it or not, you feel the cut of the 
sword. And in his brilliant, devastat- 
ing essays, Chesterton is inimitable. 

G.K.C. was ever a romantic. But 
he was a romantic who knew that 
he was a romantic, a very healthy 
thing to be. All his works are shot 
through with all the rich and gleam- 
ing colors of romance, glowing ochre, 
crimson, peacock blue, the color of 
the grass, which he compares to “the 
green beard of a giant.” 

His immense figure was a familiar 
one on Fleet Street all his life, for 
though he became a millionaire (he 
was always without money, either 
losing it or giving it away) he could 
never really feel at home when he 
was not among newspaper folk. Cab- 
men fought for his patronage, for he 
would keep a cab at the curb for 
hours, merely to go half a block up 
the street. : 

He was terribly absent - minded. 
One of the favorite stories about him 
(which, in his autobiography, he 
confesses true) is that one day, at 
the agreed hour for an appointment, 
he handed his publisher an envelope 
containing a detailed list of reasons 
why he could not keep the appoint- 
ment, among them that he would 
most certainly be elsewhere at that 
time. But this absent - mindedness 
merely shows that he had his mind 
on something else than two hands 
following each other around a dial. 
After all, a mind is only absent when 
it is off doing some thinking else- 
where. G.K.C. was one of the most 
human men who ever lived. 

He always carried a cane which 
was a sword-cane. He wore a slouch 
hat and a vaguely sinister cloak or 
cape, both of which were excellent 
copy for caricaturists. But no one, 
not even those who disagreed with 
him, can insinuate that this was 
merely affectation. I believe that he 
really hoped, some day, to find a 
chivalric use for his sword-cane and 
his cloak, to aid some damsel in dis- 
tress, and perhaps kill a twentieth- 
century ogre or dragon for her. In 
this mechanized and hurried age he 
stood up against a scarlet sky as a 
great and human defiance of all that 
oppressed, of all that bound. 

That occasion when he could take 
out his sword and defend the right 
never came. It was the blade of time, 
the one thing he could not fight 
against, that brought him down at 
last. But if there is a heaven, G.K.C. 
is surely there, and I know that he 
has found something to argue about. 
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THE FLOWERING OF NEW ENGLAND, 
by Van Wyck Brooks. Dutton & Co. 


Like the bare, desolate branch that 
gradually blossoms into the leafy 
greenness of spring, so has Van Wyck 
Brooks unfolded, petal by petal, in his 
beautifully written study of early New 
England life and learning, the rich- 
ness and warmth of American litera- 
ture. Arising from the worn, tradi- 
tion-patterned pathways of Boston, 
Concord, Cambridge, and Salem, the 
brilliant, misunderstood minds of the 
New England geniuses slowly soared 
to limitless heights. The Flowering of 
New England is their story. 

Factories springing up in noisy pro- 
fusion; art strictl: adhering to the field 
of portraiture; pride and _ intellect, 
foremost attributes of the New En- 
gland mind—such was the Boston of 
1815. Back to a Harvard that was 
“dying of antiquated notions” came 
George Ticknor and Edward Everett, 
fresh from delving into the great uni- 
versities of Europe. They brought with 
them an interest in learning "that 
overflowed into the cold, mechanical 
classrooms of Harvard. Young col- 
legians became aware of other worlds. 

In Cambridge, Longfellow was hear- 
ing the shadowy, glimmering Voices 
of the Night; in Concord, Emerson be- 
gan to preach his lofty, transcendental 
thoughts. Salem, pervaded by legends 
of witch-craft, housed the moody, mel- 
ancholy Hawthorne who drank, as if 
drugged, of the eerie, the supernat- 
ural, the romantic. John Lothrop Mot- 
ley, poking in ancient Dutch manu- 
scripts, emerged to pen a history of 
Holland. There were others: young 
Richard Henry Dana II, who spent two 
years before the mast; naive, aesthet- 
ic Bronson Alcott, father of Louisa, 
who loved children and sought to teach 
them through introduction to them- 
selves; witty, lively Dr. Holmes, the 
autocrat of the breakfast- table es- 
says; Charles Eliot Norton, who opened 
doorways to the appreciation of art. 

It cannot be said that one really “fin- 
ishes” The Flowering of New England. 
It is not a book to be put aside after 
the first reading. One goes back to it, 
drinking it slowly, deeply, chapter by 
chapter, skating again by moonlight 
with Hawthorne on the dark, cold hill- 
ponds, trudging the autumn woods 
once more with the pride and the lone- 
liness that was Thoreau. 

Phyllis Ball, 17 
Tucson (Ariz.) Senior H. S. 
First Prize, Book Reviews 


THE CITADEL, by A. J. Cronin. Little, 
Brown & Co. 


With a heated discussion of the prin- 
ciples of medical practice so much in 
the foreground, A. J. Cronin has cho- 
sen a propitious time to present The 
Citadel. No one but a doctor could 
have written this story of medicine 
with such fearless accuracy. His force- 
ful, moving style is eminently suitable 
for such a book as The Citadel. In the 
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portrayal of Manson’s struggles against 
outward hostility and inward self-de- 
ception he is stirring; in his accusa- 
tions against medicine he is authori- 
tative, convincing. 

It did not take long for Dr. Andrew 
Manson, M.B., to realize that the 
feigned orderliness of the medical pro- 
fession was classroom idealism. Before 
he had paid off his student loan he 
found stupidity, greed, and careless- 
ness to be rampant in the ranks of 
medicine. His rebellion against accept- 
ed standards bred jealousy and hatred 
among his associates; but his ideals 
earned him the respect of those who 
were able to understand. Once material 
success was assured, however, he en- 
countered a far greater obstacle than 
either poverty or abuse. He was con- 
fronted with the allure of a fashionable 
practice — awesome influence, social 
prestige, high fees from wealthy hypo- 
chrondiacs, exclusive associations with 
stylish quacks. As he succumbed to 
these temptations, Christine, his wife, 
became worried at this abandonment 
of his ideals, but all her attempts to 
shake him from his illusion only made 
him irritable and distant. The struggle 
within him did not end easily; he had 
to be shocked into the realization that 
his work was but empty money-mak- 
ing. But before the end he saw, again, 
high and gleaming, the promised goal, 
the citadel. 

Eleanor Walker, 15 
Roosevelt H. S., Honolulu, T. H. 
Honorable Mention, Book Reviews 


DRY GUILLOTINE, by Rene Belbenoit. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Perhaps we are all overconfident 
about human progress; perhaps we as- 
sume too blindly that man’s inherent 
goodness is bound to triumph over his 
evil nature. At any rate, the reader 
who believes in humanity is bound to 
be shocked by Dry Guillotine. This 
book startles and infuriates him: 
amazes him that such suffering can ex- 
ist, and shames his complacent as- 
sumption that the world is becoming 
better. 

Dry Guillotine presents ruthlessly 
and dispassionately a picture of intol- 
erable anguish, a story of incredible 
courage. The author, without giving 
vent to his emotions, describes his ex- 
perience as a convict on Devil’s Island 
off the coast of French Guiana. In so 
doing, he does not attempt to justify 
the crime for which he was sent there, 
nor does he present a summary of 
merely personal grievances. Instead he 
portrays Devil’s Island as a whole 
community of suffering, of heaped-up 
injustices afflicting the group and the 
individuals in it. 

The reader is struck by Mr. Belben- 
oit’s personal bravery. Time after time, 
in face of horrible punishments, he 
attempt to escape and publish the 
truth about this French penal colony. 





His was indeed a hopeless situation be. 
cause, as he points out, there is little 
chance of a convict’s ever departing 
alive from Devil’s Island. As the pris. 
on conditions are so atrocious, convicts 
are not encouraged to live to finish 
their terms. The French officials, in an 
attempt to keep the truth secret, see 


“to it that most of them die off. 


This book is important because it 
may serve as the expedient by which 
Devil’s Island will become a thing of 
the past. Once the world is conscious 
of these frightful conditions, France 
may find herself forced to remedy 
them. Mr. Belbenoit may become 
known to posterity as “the man who 
cured a twentieth century curse.” 


David Williams, 17 
Bronxville (N. Y.) High School 
Second Prize, Book Reviews 


INSIDE EUROPE, by John Gunther, 
Harper & Bros. 


Europe today seethes with wars, ru- 
mors of wars, and threats of wars. The 
small and exclusive groups of men 
who dominate the separate nations, by 
their own ambitions, hates, and fears, 
cause this situation to exist. Because 
Inside Europe deals mainly with men 
and only incidentally with occur- 
rences, it is an invaluable introduction 
to an understanding of the news these 
men make daily. 

John Gunther, the author, has trav- 
eled widely in Europe, interviewing 
dictators, presidents, cabinet and army 
officers, and the man in the streets. He 
has combined. with this personal ob- 
servation the knowledge gleaned from 
the many recently published books 
dealing with modern European condi- 
tions. The finished product is an in- 
formative, gripping, and terrifying 
picture of a world gone mad. 


Mr. Gunther first deals with the’ 


ever-present, ominous force of the re- 
invigorated and fanatic Germany of 
Hitler. Using Germany as a base, he 
deals with each country around Ger- 
many in counterclockwise rotation. 
A few men, Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Stalin, possibly hold the fate of the 
world in their hands. Their terrifying 
ruthlessness, their love of nation above 
all else, and their terrible fear of los- 
ing their own skins make a stark and 
fearsome picture. Although stronger 
economically and physically, the de- 
mocracies of the world have been put 
at a tremendous disadvantage by the 
ability of these men to control com- 
pletely the will of their nations. 
Inside Europe clearly sums up the 
situation. No solution is offered, n0 
cure-all foreseen, only a feeling given 
that the present is pregnant with por- 
tents of evil for freedom and democt- 
mocracy the world over. This is 3 
“must book” for all who desire to learn 
what the future may hold. 
Stuart B. Ducker, Jr., 17 
Highlands H. S., Fort Thomas, Ky. 
Third Prize, Book Reviews 
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ARCHING armies and 
M scheming diplomats are 
changing the map of Eu- 
rope rapidly these days. Recently a 
French newspaper attained fame by 
publishing a cartoon which neatly 
illustrated the present European un- 
certainties and unrest. The cartoon 
pictured an inventive professor 
teaching his pupils geography from 
a special globe with “adjustable 
elastic frontiers.” Aside from Hit- 
ler’s annexation of Austria, which 
made all maps of Europe out of date 
overnight, and General Franco’s 
near - victory over Loyalist Spain, 
other moves and counter-moves in 
London, Paris, Berlin, and Rome may 
bring even more significant changes. 
Of great importance was the sign- 
ing of a treaty of friendship by Great 
Britain and Italy, ending three years 
of bitter feeling between these two 
nations. (Schol., April 30, p. 26-S.) 
British Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain considers this treaty a triumph 
for his policy of making “deals” with 
the dictatorships —Italy and Ger- 
many. He hopes to prevent Europe 
from splitting into two armed camps 
—the dictatorships versus the de- 
mocracies, led by Britain and France. 
Two months ago the Prime Minister 
broke with Foreign Minister An- 
thony Eden over his policy of “peace 
at any price.” (Schol., March 12, p. 
14-S.) With Eden out of the way, the 
Anglo-Italian deal was quickly con- 
cluded and the Spanish and Ethi- 
opian problems seem near a setéle- 
ment. Eden’s followers, however, 
denounce the Angio-Italian treaty as 
a surrender to “law-breaking na- 
tions” and a betrayal of democracy. 
They believe Chamberlain’s “deals” 
will wreck the League of Nations, but 
the Prime Minister insists that the 
League has failed and a new policy 
is needed to prevent a European war. 
The League was founded after the 
World War defeat of Germany, Aus- 
tro-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey 
by Britain, France, and their allies. 
It sought to provide a new system of 
security for all nations, great and 
small. They promised to talk over 
their disputes and to punish nations 
that went to war in defiance of the 
League. The League’s record since 
1920 shows that it can stop conflicts 
when Britain, France, Italy and Rus- 
sia want them stopped. It halted a 
looming Bulgar - Turk war in 1926 
and has settled several touchy boun- 
dary disputes. But when Japan in- 
vaded Manchuria in 1930 the League 
failed to act firmly because Britain 
hesitated. Then when Italy invaded 
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England and Italy Sign Pact of Friendship 
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Map shows vital Mediterranean and Red 
Sea areas where Britain and Italy have 
reached agreements on each other’s in- 
terests, ending three years of quarreling. 


Ethiopia (a League member) in 1935 
Britain rallied the League against 
the Italians. But France hesitated to 
put greater pressure on Italy because 
a re-armed and vengeful Germany 
was pressing against her Rhineland 
frontier. Without strong French aid, 
Britain did not want to risk an Ital- 
ian war and the League’s efforts 
failed. But led by Eden, Britain and 
France refused to recognize Italy’s 
Ethiopian conquest, and British-Ital- 
ian relations in the Mediterranean 
and the Near East grew more 
strained. In Rome, Italians looked at 
maps hung on the city’s walls. These 
maps showed Rome of the days when 
Emperor Trajan ruled most of the 
known world, alongside the twen- 
tieth century empire of Mussolini. 
Italian ambitions and anger toward 
Britain were heightened by the be- 
lief that Italy, which deserted Ger- 
many to join Britain and France in 
the World War, did not get her just 
portion of the spoils. To put pressure 
on the democracies, Italy joined the 
Rome-Berlin Axis, the German-Jap- 
anese anti-communism pact, and ac- 
tively aided General Franco in Spain. 
Although Italo- German meddling 
in Spain threatened their interests, 
Britain and France feared that a 
pro-Loyalist policy would lead to a 
European war. They sought to iso- 
late the Spanish conflict with a non- 
intervention agreement, but it has 
failed to halt fascist intervention or 
prevent some aid to the Loyalists 
from France and Russia. Meanwhile, 
Japan’s undeclared “war” on China 
kept Britain’s energies divided. Italy 
and Germany helped block united 
action against Japan, and the British 
were afraid to act in the Far East 
while Italo - British relations were 
strained in the Mediterranean. 


In Social Studies Edition, pages 21-28 (English Section) are omitted. 
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Prime Minister Chamberlain then 
moved to make a deal with Italy. 
Eden’s resignation cleared the air, 
and Hitler’s sudden annexation of 
Austria also helped. Instead of a 
weak Austria on his northern fron- 
tier, Mussolini found a mighty Ger- 
many that threatened to dwarf Ital- 
ian influence. He therefore sought 
an agreement with Britain, and al- 
though Italy, preparing for Hitler’s 
visit in May, insists that the Rome- 
Berlin Axis has not been weakened, 
the direction of its thrust may be 
changed. Mussolini has long favored 
a four-power pact between Britain, 
France, Italy and Germany, and he 
hopes to combine the Rome-Berlin 
Axis, the Anglo-Italian Treaty, and 
a forthcoming French agreement 
into such a pact. An examination of 
the Anglo-Italian Treaty also shows 
that Britain has made a fair bargain, 
if Italy keeps her promises. 

1. Britain and Italy will respect 
each other’s rights in the Mediterra- 
nean, Red Sea, and Suez Canal, and 
Italy will halt her anti-British propa- 
ganda among the Arabs; 2. Mussolini 
will get all his men and materials out 
of Spain when the Civil War ends, and 
won’t seek territorial advantages there. 
(This, of course, allows the fascists to 
assure a victory for Franco, but Brit- 


(Concluded on page 31-S) 
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(14 OUS sommes arrivées, Mon- 
N sieur le Marquis!” said a 
lady in a taffeta dress, as 
she was assisted from a barge by a 
gallant colonel in a Napoleonic uni- 
form. A babble of voices broke the 
silence as men, women and children 
trouped ashore. 

The great primeval forest on the 
banks of the Tombigbee River in 
Southern Alabama stood, as it had 
for centuries, bearded in Spanish 
moss, while water lapped against the 
base of the great white limestone 
bluffs. On this hot Stepember morn- 
ing in 1817 the silence of the forest 
was to give way to the noises of an 
alien civilization that would leave its 
imprint on Alabama history. 

This strange assembly belonged to 
the host of lost satellites of a star that 
had set. When Napoleon abdicated, 
his supporters found themselves sub- 
ject to a hostile government. Amer- 
ica, haven of refugees, awaited them. 
After communicating with the 
United States Government relative 
to conditions in America, a vanguard 
arrived in the United States and or- 
ganized the French Agricultural and 
Manufacturing Society. 

This organization made a survey 
of business conditions and needs 
preparatory to helping the incoming 
immigrants to establish themselves. 
It was found that practically all 
wine was being imported, and that 
olive trees had never known Ameri- 
can soil. Investigation showed that 
Alabama had soil and climate most 
favorable to the growth of the vine 
and olive. The French Agricultural 
and Manufacturing Society procured 
from Congress a grant of 92,160 
acres of the vast wilderness on the 
banks of the Tombigbee River, to be 
paid for by the colonists at $2 per 
acre within fourteen years. 

In April, 1817, the schooner Mc- 
Donough, carrying 1,000 colonists, 
sailed from Philadelphia for Mobile 
with a cargo of grapevine cuttings 
and olive trees. 

In May, after a ball given them by 
the mayor of Mobile, the refugees 
departed for Fort Stoddart in gov- 
ernment cutters. There they trans- 
ferred to barges, and said farewell 
to civilization. On the advice of Gen- 
eral Gaines of Mobile they planned 
to settle some 130 miles up the river 
on the great white bluffs. For three 
sweltering months they rowed and 
poled up the yellow waters of the 
Tombigbee. One September morning 
they saw their future home atop the 
proud bluffs. 

With high spirits these gentlemen 
and ladies of the beaux monde set 
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The Vine and Olive Colony in Alabama 


By Hugh N. Powell 


Ramsay Technical High School 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Teacher, Miss Catherine Orme 


out to carve a home for themselves 
from the forest. Within a few months 
a bit of France had been transplanted 
to this western wilderness. Unlike 
the practical American settlers, who 
forfeited all but the necessities of life 
until their fields were cleared, these 
guileless pioneers first built a town 
and called it Demopolis, the City of 
the People. 

For the first time in their lives 
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these sophisticated Frenchmen felled 
forest giants, saw tiny clearings grow 
into fields, learned to plow and build 
log cabins. On weekends the laborers 
would lay down their axes, shed their 
homespun, and gather at the little 
village hall to dance and forget. 
There, chivalrous officers in resplen- 
dent uniforms danced with bejew- 
eled ladies while the sound of clank- 
ing sabres and clicking heels pene- 
trated deep into the forest. 
General Lefebvre - Desnouettes 
was the wealthy leader of the ro- 
mantic group. In addition to his 
house, he built a “Sanctuary” con- 
secrated to Napoleon, where he har- 
bored a bust of Napoleon, also 
swords, pistols and captured flags. 
All, however, was not well behind 
the brave front of the foreigners. 
Profiteering native settlers charged 
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extortionate prices for every neces- 
sity. These inexperienced pioneers 
exhausted their funds on unneces- 
sary things. When spring planting 
time came they had neither money 
nor grain. Gold medals and decora- 
tions were exchanged for potatoes 
ar horses. Then the government sur- 
veyors declared Demopolis outside 
the government grant. 

The bedraggled refugees moved 
their colony a little to the east and 
called the new location Aigleville 
for the eagle on Napoleon’s standard. 
Here again the pioneers took root. 
Once more the woods resounded to 
the crashing of trees. Again little log 
cabins appeared in the wilderness 
and the Frenchmen bent their shoul- 
ders to the plow. 

The new settlement was fighting a 
losing battle. It had no money; the 
vines hadn’t started producing; the 
Olive trees were dying. 

Then a second blow fell. The 
squatters soon forced the foreigners 
to leave Aigleville. Once more they 
moved their settlement a few miles 
up stream and this time called their 
village Arcola, for a Napoleonic vic- 
tory in Italy. Here for many years, 
with the population dwindling, the 
colonists kept up a show of unity and 
courage. On quiet evenings the 
strains of the Marseillaise were waft- 
ed deep into the moss-hung forest. 
But malaria and dysentery reaped 
their toll. Many returned to France, 
and many inter-married with Amer- 
icans and left. 

In 1827, after ten years of severe 
struggle, the tenacious remnant that 
had stuck with the colony was re- 
warded with a grant of indisputable 
rights to their lands. At this time 
fortune, instead of fate, took a hand 
in the affairs of the colonists. King 
Cotton swept into the region, over- 
running all the little grapevines and 
olive trees, and furnished them with 
security for life. 

Time scattered, and native civili- 
zation absorbed, the last of the 
French refugees; but neither has 
obliterated the swarthy complexion, 
Latin temperament and European 
poise that today characterize many 
of the inhabitants of this section. 
Also, the district now bears the name 
Marengo County and the county seat 
is Linden, both named for Napoleonic 
victories. Today a few gnarled olive 
trees and a few mouldy log founda- 
tions are visible in the vicinity. Also 
General Lefebvre - Desnouettes’ 
“Sanctuary” still stands, while be- 
neath the bustling city of Demopolis 
the water still laps against the great 
white limestone bluffs. 
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Spain’s Little World War 


VERSHADOWED in recent 
O headlines by the Sino-Japa- 
nese conflict, the ‘‘little 
world war” in Spain retains a deep- 
er significance to the United States. 
Its outcome will vitally affect all de- 
mocracies. For this is no mere con- 
quest of territory for an overcrowd- 
ed populace. Spain is the testing 
ground for the struggle for suprem- 
acy between forces of Right (ultra- 
Conservative to Fascist) and Left 
(Liberal to Anarchist). Perhaps the 
question will be settled solely on 
Spanish soil; perhaps some “inci- 
dent” of the war will yet involve all 
Europe. 

Such significance was not attached 
to the Spanish situation at the out- 
break of the insurrection almost two 
years ago, July 18, 1936. Propagan- 
dists immediately took advantage of 
the world’s wavering sympathies 
and hazy knowledge of Iberian af- 
fairs and began campaigns of name- 
calling to fix opinion. Readers in- 
quisitive enough to investigate the 
background of the rebellion some- 
times found a different story from 
that which the propagandists circu- 
lated. 

In 1931 King Alfonsc- ended the 
Bourbon monarchy by his forced ab- 
dication. A Republic was founded 
which began reforms unheard-of in 
a country influenced largely by the 
Church. Its program embodied sepa- 
ration of Church and State, equal 
rights for women, and free public 
education. But internal unrest helped 
to undermine faith in a government 
unable to keep order. 

The year 1933 ushered in an ad- 
ministration with Rightist leanings. 
The army returned to its former po- 
sition of authority. Agrarian laws 
were disregarded. However, eventu- 
ally liberal and radical opposition 
united to form the Frente Popular, 
an alliance of political factions from 
Republican to Anarchist, much like 
France’s Popular Front. 

This group achieved victory at the 
polls on February 16, 1936. Voters 
elected a Cortes (unicameral par- 
liament) composed mostly of: Left 
Republicans, like its president, Man- 
uel Azana. Social reforms occupied 
the attentions of the new administra- 
tion. But hand in hand with them 
went two menaces to peace: un- 
checked lawlessness and an army 
conspiracy. Mobs desecrated religious 
property with or without govern- 
ment sanction. Meanwhile, in Span- 
ish Morocco, Francisco Franco 
awaited the outcome of negotiations 
between his superior officer, General 
Jose Sanjurjo, and the Nazis in Ber- 
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lin. At about this time Italy was vy- 
ing with Britain for control of the 
Mediterranean. Mussolini saw possi- 
bilities for naval bases in the Balearic 
Islands east of the Iberian peninsula. 
Germany, too, harassed by lack of 
materials for her rearmament pro- 
gram, cast covetous eyes upon 
Basque iron ore. 

From these sources the army, sup- 
ported by rich landowners and the 
Church, found aid for the revolt in 
Morocco. Rebellion spread to the 
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mainland. Despite suppression of the 
insurrection in Madrid, Barcelona 
and Valencia, Franco, leader of the 
Rebel forces since Sanjurjo’s death 
in an airplane crash, marched swiftly 
upon the capital. Outlook for a Loy- 
alist victory seemed dark. Party 
strife threatened the Popular Front. 
Radicals, led by Premier Largo Ca- 
ballero, demanded immediate social 
reform. Juan Negrin, in succeeding 
Caballero, defeated these proposals 
with a policy of “win the war first; 
let reforms follow.” Nor was dissen- 
sion absent from Rebel ranks. Fas- 
cist Phalangists and Monarchial 
Carlists disagreed on whether Spain, 
in the event of a Franco victory, 
should be a dictatorship or a mon- 
archy. 

Then, fearful of such a victory, 
Russia sent tanks, airplanes and 
technicians to the government forces. 
The French Popular Front was also 
partial to the Loyalists, while Portu- 
gal took a like attitude toward the 
Rebels. For Franco Italy poured in 
men and materials, and Germany of- 
fered airplanes and pilots. Spanish 
peasants and workers, aided by Left- 
ist volunteers from many lands, took 
arms to repulse the Insurgents. 
Within a year Franco held three- 
fifths of Spain but progressed no far- 
ther, while sixty per cent of the pop- 
ulation remained in Loyalist terri- 
tory. How long the struggle will last 
depends upon foreign influence. But 
with the continued accumulation of 
Italian and German armaments and 
men, Franco’s forces have now bro- 
ken through to the sea on the Aragon 
front, and the end seems definitely in 
sight. 

So far, attempts at non-interven- 


tion have failed, although the Brit- 
ish foreign policy may bring some 
measure of success. England organ- 
ized a committee to prevent pirate 
submarine attacks upon her shipping 
and that of other countries. But when 
Russia openly accused Italy of the 
piracy, Mussolini’s statesmen refused 
to attend the non-intervention patrol 
conference at Nyon, Switzerland. 
Later, however, they decided to join, 
supposedly to halt troop shipments. 

Meanwhile the sorry conflict drags 
on. Non-combatants, stoically hold- 
ing out under steady bombardments, 
are the victims. Whether or not 
Franco can compel the Loyalist Gov- 
ernment to surrender, it seems likely 
that sporadic resistance of left-wing 
elements will go on for a long time. 
Only one outcome is certain: which- 
ever faction is the nominal victor, 
Spain herself, her art and industry 
destroyed by foreign bombs, will 
emerge a desolate and sadly maimed 
land. 








England and Italy Sign Pact 
(Concluded from page 29-S) 


ain feels that when the war is over he 
will turn to her for financial aid. Ger- 
many cannot give Franco much finan- 
cial aid, and will have little chance to 
gain power in Spain when Mussolini 
withdraws his troops.) 3. When Italy 
leaves Spain Britain will attempt to 
get the League of Nations to recognize 
her Ethiopian Empire. (It is also be- 
lieved that Britain will give Musso- 
lini financial aid in Ethiopia. 

With this treaty completed, France 
now becomes the key to Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain’s foreign policy. The 
recent shift in the French cabinet that 
placed Premier Edouard Daladier in 
power (Schol., April 30, p. 26-S.) has 
paved the way for a settlement of 
France’s long - standing quarrel with 
Italy. Negotiations have been opened 
and France is ready to recognize the 
Ethiopian Empire by accrediting her 
new Ambassador to the King of Italy 
and Emperor of Ethiopia. But several 
points make the French cautious about 
a new three-power, or four-power bloc. 

1. Despite the Anglo-Italian agree- 
ment on Spain the French fear that a 
fascist victory will menace their south- 
ern frontier. 2. She is also annoyed by 
the British refusal to back up Czecho- 
slovakia with a pledge to fight for her 
if Germany attacks. (Schol., April 2, p. 
10, 11, 12.) Chamberlain’s policy clear- 
ly places the Czechs in an uncertain 
position. 3. A four-power pact would 
wreck France’s alliance with Russia, 
and probably give Hitler a free hand 
for his “push to the East.” (Premier 
Daladier’s closest advisers, however, 
believe that if Germany is persuaded 
to join a four-power pact the other 
powers will be able to restrain her. 
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The Home the N. Y. A. Built 


F “NHE jingle that records the 
linked action that led to The 
House That Jack Built might 
be appropriately applied to an old- 
fashioned structure in Alexandria, 
Louisiana, which houses The Home 
the N.Y.A. Built. 

Of all the ingredients in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s alphabetical soup 
none is more nourishing, none more 
conducive to the future growth of 
the nation than the N.Y.A. (Nation- 
al Youth Administration). Many or- 
ganizations of youth grew out of the 
World War and reflected a demand 
that youth be free to act and plan its 
own course of action. Thinking eld- 
ers accepted this, not as a menace, 
but a great hope to humanity — if 
youth were provided with an en- 
vironment which resulted in worth- 
while development. It was not until 
1934 however, that America set up 
any definite machinery to help the 
situation. The F.E.R.A. (Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration) 
then began the work by construct- 
ing and maintaining educational fa- 
cilities for the youth of America 
whose parents were unable to pro- 
vide them. 

To continue this work, on June 26, 
1935, the N.Y.A. was created as a 
division of the W.P.A. (Works Prog- 
ress Administration) with the ma- 
jor objectives of the F.E.R.A. and “to 
provide funds for the part-time em- 
ployment on work projects of young 
persons, chiefly from relief families.” 

In Alexandria, the N.Y.A. func- 
tions as a separate bureau under the 
efficient guidance of Mr. D. G. Rob- 
inson, a man who has devoted his 
life to the training of young people 
in several states. With him is Mrs. 
Nainette K. Cox, a woman made of 
the mold of women like Jane Ad- 
dams and Sophie Wright. These two 
directors stretched funds to equip 
students until the legend of the mi- 
raculous pitcher paled by compar- 
ison, and still their work left a num- 
ber of young persons employed on 
work projects uncared for most of 
the time. Many of these lived in dis- 
tricts too sparsely settled to furnish 
enough work to fill the allowed 
hours. Alexandria had work, but 
how to bring work and workers to- 
gether? 

Mrs. Cox with rare vision rented a 
small house on Ninth Street, requisi- 
tioned some cots, blankets, and sheets 
from a recently closed C.C.C. camp, 
borrowed a stove, begged a house 
mother, Miss Mildred Buckner, from 
the N.Y.A., and invited sixteen girls 
to spend two weeks in Alexandria at 
a cost of six dollars each for the en- 
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tire period, during which they were 
to work their allowed number of 
hours. N.Y.A. boys built shelves, ta- 
bles, chairs; a few friends made do- 
nations. At the end of two weeks the 
rent was paid, the grocery bill met. 
The N.Y.A. had built a home! A home 
which belonged to the girls; a home 
where they could learn by doing. 
Miss Buckner helped them plan 
meals heavy in calories, light in cost; 
she taught health and good groom- 
ing at the same time; and she and 
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Mrs. Cox did sleight-of-hand tricks 
to keep the budget from budging in 
the wrong direction. 

On February 1, 1938, so popular 
had the project become that the na- 
tional organization became interest- 
ed and a large two-story house on 
Elliott Street was provided rent free. 
Instead of being like the house 
Jack built, the home had grown like 
the bean stalk Jack planted. At the 
present time it is the joint home of 
sixty girls, each of whom is allowed 
seventy hours of work for which 
they receive $10.00 to $16.00 accord- 
ing to their skill and qualifications. 
There are two supervisors in charge 
of the project, both college gradu- 
ates in Home Economics. These al- 
ternate so as to allow each some free 
time. There is an Advisory Commit- 
tee of three women not connected 








Current Events Awards 


First Prize: $15. Jane Brower, 16, Plain- 
field (N. J.) H. S. “Spain’s Little World 
War.” Teacher, Miss Mary Hague. 

Second Prize: $10. LeRoy Leatherman, 
16, Bolton H. S.. Alexandria, La. “The 
Home The N. Y. A. Built.” Teacher, Mrs. 
Annie L. Peters. 

Third Prize: $5. Masashi Wakamiya, 18, 
Konawaena Sr. H. S., Kealakekua, Hawaii. 
“Statehood for Hawaii.” Teacher, Miss 
Betty Smith. 


Honorable Mention 

Howard Parker, 16, Central H. S., Tulsa, 
Okla. Teacher, Mrs. Floy Elliott Cobb. 

Harriet Hofer, 16, Aledo (Ill.) H. S. 
Teacher, Miss May Hartley. 

Kenneth L. Collard, 17, Belchertown 
(Mass.) H. S. Teacher, Thomas B. Landers. 

Stuart R. Ducker, Jr., 17, Highlands H. S.., 
Ft. Thomas, Ky. Teacher, Miss Avice 
White. 

Harlie Beagle, 16, Bolton H. S., Alex- 
— La. Teacher, Miss Ellen Perry 

ide. 


with the project who work in con. 
junction with a changing committee 
of six girls to watch over the finan- 
cial affairs of the organizations. 

The house itself has been trans- 
formed. With the aid of the N.Y.A. 
boys the girls have made dressing 
tables from fruit boxes and small 
homemade tables. This furniture has 
been painted to carry out desired 
color schemes and curtains, rugs, ta- 
ble covers, dresser scarves made at 
no cost whatever to the project from 
such material as sugar sacks. An 
N.Y.A. project in Quoddy, Maine, 
gave an electric refrigerator and an 
electric stove. Additional furniture 
came from a nearby C.C.C. camp, 
The fee has been reduced from $6.00 
to $.50 and yet there is a sixty dollar 
reserve fund in the Home’s bank ac- 
count. The girls are well fed, for rice 
is cheap in Louisiana, beans filling 
anywhere, and meat loaf appetizing 
if properly seasoned and cooked. 

The girls work on regular sched- 
ule, two as cooks, two as maids, two 
as host and hostess, a kitchen super- 
visor, a sewing supervisor and the 
other girls with free time assist 
where needed. They have lectures 
on food preparation, food buying, 
proper grouping of vegetables and 
meats, desserts, salads, etc., and in 
all these only materials which can 
be obtained in the homes to which 
they return are used. There is in- 
struction on child care, health hab- 
its, personal appearance, table eti- 
quette, personality, first aid and 
home nursing, all simple and prac- 
tical as applied to their daily life. In 
the sewing classes they have made 
several hundred garments for the 
American Red Cross, and recently 
they took on the work of preparing 
meals for the boys on work projects 
in Alexandria, charging 10c for 
breakfast and 15c for the other 
meals. 

The fame of the house has spread 
among N.Y.A. visiting supervisors 
and workers and similar projects are 
being widely planned. From these 
will go forth as from the house on 
Elliott Street, scores of girls anxious 
to put into practice new ideas, 
whether they be on how to do the 
Susie Q or the Big Apple, or how to 
make a better crust for an apple pie. 

The Home the N.Y.A. Built is his- 
tory, current perhaps, but far-reach- 
ing in influence, for lessons taught 
in a home are enduring, and youth 
helped to pian their lives mean the 
partial solution of one of the nation’s 
gravest problems — the proper de- 
velopment of those who are com- 
ing on. 
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CATALOG OF PRIZE-WINNERS 


11th National High School Art Exhibition 


Presented by Scholastic at the Galleries of the Department of Fine Arts, 


George Bellows Memorial 
Awards 


1—First Prize, $50—Robert Bon- 
fils, 16, Northeast Sr. H. S., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Teacher, Mabel A. 
Newitt. 

2—Second Prize, $25—Bill Med- 
calf, 17, West H. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Teacher, Hazel Moore. 

3—Third Prize, $15—Jean Shail- 
or, 17, Cass Technical H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, Mary L. 
Davis. 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 


4Robert O. Hodgell, 15, To- 
peka H. S., Topeka, Kan. Teacher, 
Laura A. ‘Hanley 

5—Laurine Muethel, 18, Cass 
Technical H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Louise L. Green. 
6—Marian Nichting, 19, Cass 
echnical H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
eacher, Mary L. Davis. 


7—Florence Stephenson, 17, 
o Technical H. S., Detroit, 
ich. 


8—Reynold H. Weidener, 22, 
Davis Vocational and Technical 
H. S. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Teacher, Frank Wood. 

$—Caroline Dixon, 17, West H. 
S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
Hazel Moore. 

10—William Scheele, 17, West 
Technical H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, Paul V. Ulen. 

11—John Everds, 17, Sandusky 
Sr. H. S., Sandusky, Ohio. Teach- 
er, Marian Yocum. e 

12—Peter Lupori, 19, Dormont 
H.S., Dormont, Pa. Teacher, Wil- 
liam Reed. 

13—Elsie Deutsch, 17, Garfield 
H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, 
Amy Brown. 


Oils 

14—First Prize, $25 — Alphonse 
Sirauskas, 17, Frankford H. S.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, Mrs. 
Kitchen. 

15—Second Prize, $15 — Allen 
Kubach, 17, Sandusky Sr. H. S., 
Sandusky, Ohio. Teacher, Mar- 
ian Yocum 

16—Third Prize, $10—Mary Ask- 
Tren, 19, Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. Teach- 
er, Sara Bard. 


Honorable Mention ($4.00) 


17—Robert O. Hodgell (see 4) 

18—Frank Kuzel, 17, Central 
H.S., Binghamton, N. Y. Teacher, 
G. Holcomb. 

19—Richard Oswald, 16, San- 
dusky Sr. H. S., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Teacher, Marian Yocum. 

20—Frank Di Ninno, 18, Am- 
bridge (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, M. J. 
Inglefield. 

21—Frank A. Trapp, 15, Dor- 
mont (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Wil- 
liam Reed. 


Eldorado Master Drawing 
Pencil Awards 


22—First Prize $50 — Robert 
Blackburn, 17, DeWitt Clinton 
H. S., New York, N. Y. Teacher, 
Joseph Hauser. 

23—Second Prize, $25—Reynold 
H. Weidener (see 8) 

24—Third Prize, $15—Catherine 
Willett, 18, Ensley H. S., Birming- 
ham, Ala. Teacher, Caroline Dick. 


Honorable Mention ($5.00) 


25—John Urbain, 17, Cass Tech- 
nical H. S., Detroit, Mich., Teach- 
er, Ada Whitney. 
ante Graziani, 17, West 
Technical H. S., "eae, Ohio. 
Teacher, Paul V. 
—James R. Murdock, 16, West 
Technical H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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28—Joann Seubert, 17, West 
Technical H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 

29—John H. Wilde, 18, Washing- 
ton H. . Milwaukee, Wis. 
Teacher, J. D. Foss. 


Special Mention 
(No cash awards) 


30—Bill Medcalf (See 2) 

31—Dorothy A. Nowak, 18, West 
Technical H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, Paul V. Ulen. 

32—Harry Black, 16, Olney H. 
S., Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, Mr. 
McCann. 


Eldorado Special Award 


(Silver Cup Awarded to School 
Submitting Best Pencil Work) 


West Technical High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Paul V. 
mat. (awarded for the second 
ime 


Higgins Memorial Pictorial 
Awards 


Division A—Colored Inks 


33—First Prize, $50 — Laurine 
Muethel (See 5) 

34—Second Prize, $30—Anthony 
Vaiksnoras, 19, East Technical H. 
S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, W. 
J. Buddenhagen. 

35—Third Prize, $20 — William 
Lowe, 16, East Technical H. S.. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, W. J. 
Buddenhagen. 


Honorable Mention 


(Complete set of Higgins’ Colored 
Drawing Inks) 


36—Masahiro Shikata, 14, Ber- 
endo H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Teacher, Anna M. Ellsworth. 
37—Olavi T. Sihvonen, 17, Nor- 
wich (Conn.) Free Academy. 
Teacher, C. F. Eastman. 
38—Miriam Bergman, 17, Mar- 
shall H. S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, 
G. W. Weisenburg. 
39—Landis Williams, 17, Cass 
Technical H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Nina A. Fleming. 
40—Harold Herth, 17, New- 
burgh (N. Y.) Free Academy. 
Teacher, M. Irene McCord. 
41—Harry Vecchio, 17, New- 
burgh (N. Y.) Free Academy. 
Teacher, M. Irene McCord. 
42—Charles E. Herczog, 17, East 
Technical H. S., Cleveland, ‘Ohio. 
Teacher, W. J. Buddenhagen. 
43—Gus Vargo, 18, East Tech- 
nical H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, C. J. Bachtel. 
44—Marjorie Mendenhall, 17, 
Stivers H. S., Dayton, Ohio. 
Teacher, Martha K. Schauer. 
45—Iris Wishon, 18, Huntington 
(W. Wa.) H. S. Teacher, Minnie 
Jane Reinwald. 


Division B—Black Inks 


46—First Prize, $25 — William 
Scheele (See 10) 

47—Second Prize, $15—Richard 
Boyd, 18, Bay Shore (N. Y.) H. 
S. Teacher, Myrtle Simpson. 

48—Third Prize, $10 — Reynold 
H. Weidener. (See 8) 


Honorable Mention 


(Complete set of Higgins’ Colored 
Drawing Inks) 


49—Andrew Petryn, 19, Hill- 
house H. S., New Haven, Conn. 
Teacher, Mrs. Cogswell. 

50—Warren Wallis, 17, West 
Technical H. S., — Ohio. 
Teacher, Paul Vv. 

51—Vernon Camp, “18, Langley 


Bg. £. sone. Pa. Teacher, 
M. Stubler 

52—Neil ” Koch, 15, Eugene 
(Ore.) H. S. Teacher, Hazel Fish- 
wood. 

53—James Gindraux, 15, Lewis 
and Clark H. S., Spokane, Wash. 
Teacher, Lydia S. Goos. 


Spencerian Pen Drawing 
Awards 


54—First Prize, $25 — Robert 
Blackburn (See 22) 

55—Second Prize, $15 — Al- 
phonse Sirauskas (See 14) 

56—Third Prize, $10—Olavi T. 
Sihvonen (See 37) 


Honorable Mention 


(Pen Drawing Portfolio by Gup- 
till with Spencerian “Art Series” 
Sampler) 


57—Tom Bluemel, 16, Alhambra 
City H. S., Alhambra, Calif. 
Teacher, Lester M. Bonar. 

58—Andrew Petryn (See 49) 

59—Joseph Fuecello, 16, Tren- 
ton (N. J.) Central H. S. Teacher, 
Mr. Slakive. 

60—Allen F. Brewer, Jr., 17, W. 
Orange (N. J.) H. S. Teacher, 
Miss Freda Hergt. 

61—George Stimak, 17, Bing- 
hamton (N. Y.) Central H. S. 
Teacher, Miss G. Holcomb. 

62—Rita Zemel, 18, Le gd 
Roosevelt H. S., New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mr. Levine. 

63—Leonard Romagna, 17, Sen- 
ior High School, Port Washing- 
ton, N. Y. Teacher, Edith G. Al- 
lison. 

64—Warren Wallis. (See 50) 

65—Marvin Warnke, 17, DeVil- 
biss H. S., Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, 
Florence Cooper. . 

66—James Scalese, 18, Senior 
H. S., Oil City, Pa. Teacher, James 
D. Townley. 


C. Howard Hunt Awards 


(From Prints Made From Linoleum 
Blocks) 


67—First Prize, $30 — Olavi T. 
Sihvonen. (See 37) 

68—Second Prize, $20 — Alex 
Karwowski, 19, Cass Technical 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Dorothy Skewis. 

69—Third Prize, $15 — Arthur 
Kraft. 16, Southwest H. S., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Teacher, Flora A. 
Wright. 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 


70—Robert Oehotoreno, 19, 
Tucson (Ariz.) Senior H. q 
Teacher, Mrs. Laura Ostrander. 

71—Charles R. Bowman, 17, 
Saginaw (Mich.) H. S. Teacher, 
Karla Beierle. 

72—Harwood Craig, 18, North- 
east Senior H. S., Kansas City, 
Mo. Teacher, Mabel A. Newitt. 

73—-Harry Vecchio. (See 41) 

74—Arthur Eannotti, 18, Greens- 
burg (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. 
Edith Schoepf. 


C. Howard Hunt Color Print 


Award 


75—Special Prize, $10 — Clyde 
Hamilton, 17, Polytechnic H. S., 
Fort Worth, Texas. Teacher, Mrs. 
E. B. Fritz. 


Prints 


%—First Prize, $30 — Robert 
Blackburn. (See 22) 

71—Second Prize, $20—James R. 
Murdoch. (See 2 

78—Third Prize, $15 — Douglas 


Conger, 19, Chico (Calif.) H. 8. 
Teacher, Miss A. Stansbury. 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 


a Bonfils, 16, North- 
east Sr. H. Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Miss M. A. Newitt. 

80—Helen Lesser, 16, Washing- 
ton diag 18 S., New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, E. E. Sandry. 

81—Gary Williams, 16, Oak- 
wood H. S., Dayton, Ohio, Teach- 
er, Miss Weber. 

82—Alphonse Sirauskas. (See 


} 

83—Daniel Reynolds, 19, Broad- 
way H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, 
Hannah Jones. 


American Crayon Company 
Awards 


(Advertising Art) 


84—First Prize, $50—Elizabeth 
Schon, 18, Cass Technical H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary L. 
Davis. 

85—Second Prize, $25—Laurine 
Muethel. (See 5) 

86—Third Prize, $10—John Gal- 
lucci, 19, Philip Schuyler H. S., 
Albany, N. Y. Teacher, Joseph E. 
Page. 


Honorable Mention 
(“Prang” Tempera Color Set) 


87—Alex Karwowski. (See 68) 

88—Sante Graziani. (See 26) 

89—William Scheele. (See 10) 

90—Loretta Hoy, 17, Hallahan 
H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, 
Sister M. Eucharius. 


Decorative Design 


91—First Prize, $35—Mary Daw- 
son, 17, Wilbur H. Lynch Senior 
H. sterdam, N. Y. Teacher, 
J. D. Van Aernam. 

92—Second Prize, $20 — Alyce 
Zeller, 17, Dumont (N. J.) H. S. 
Teacher, Miss Leone Stocking. 

93—Third. Prize, $15 — _ 
Maurer, 16, Stamford (Conn.) H 
Ss. Teacher, Mayo Sorgman. 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 


94—Corinne Palmerton, 15, La- 
fayette H. S., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Teacher, Ethel M. C. Davis. 

95—Harriet Bernasconi, 16, Our 
Lady of the Blessed Sacrament 
School, New York, N. Y. Teacher, 
Sister St. Helen of the Crucifix. 

96—Mike Scaparrotti, 18, East 
Technical H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, H. J. Reid. 

97—Robert Turba, 18, ‘East 
Technical H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 

98—Betty Stampfii, 18, Glen- 
ville H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, T. G. Bernstein. 

99—Margaret Steele, 18, Glen- 
ville H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 

100—Mike Trivisonuo, 16, Shaw 
H. S., East Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, Marian Bright. | 

101—Gloria Christ, 16, Liberty 
H. S., Bethlehem, Pa. Teacher, 
Mary "Hart. 

102—Nancy Dorsey, 16, Liberty 
H. S., Bethlehem, Pa. 

103—Ethel Orlow, Saint Jo- 
seph’s School of Practical and 
Fine Arts, ge ony Pa. Teach- 
er, Sister M. Julitta 


Baker’s Chocolate and Cocoa 
Awards 
(Package Design—Confectionery) 
104—First Prize, $50—June Buh- 
ler, 15, Villa Maria Academy, New 


York, N. Y. Teacher, Sister St. 
Jane. 
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105—Second Prize, $25—Charles mont (Texas) Senior H.S.Teach- Yonemura, 17, Stockton High 193—Third Prize, $10 — Host. 
Ley, 15, Connelley Trade School, er, Lorene Davis. School, Stockton, Calif. Teacher. Erickson, Miller Vocational F $8, = Lov 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, R. S. 141—Carmen Croft, H. S. De- Mrs. K. F. Mahaffey. Minneapolis, Minn. 
ee. hat Setee, 000-Eeathe 2. —.. ee ae tural 166—Fourth Ang - — Peter 
i ollege, Cedar er, i 
Goodman, 15, Lafayette H. &.. ieee, Bastow. eee Honorable Mention ($2.5) 



























Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, Elizabeth 142—Margaret Cunningham, 17, AR 
Weiffenbach Lincoln S., Seattle, Wash. Honorable Mention ($2. ” city aS. PAihambre ae D 
- Teacher, Elizabeth Poor. 167—Robert Notes, 17, Adrian Teacher, J. S. Powell 
Honorable Mention ($5.00) (Mich.) Senior H. S. Teacher, ~ 195—Art Ondras, ii, East Tech. 
American Crayon Company Miss Hutchins. nical H. S., Cleveland, Ohis MOS 

oo Herenee. 19, + anes Awards 168—Otto Fiedler, 18, Dayton Teacher, H. W. Hunsicker. 
Fe Mey m p — ic (Ohio) Art Institute. Teacher, 196—Larry Shork, 19, East Tegh. 

108—Jane Hanrahan, 15, St. (Applied Arts and Crafts) Robert C. Keepanick. nical H. 8. Cleveland, oe FI GI 
an Baptiste School, New York, ee : . 169—Marian Graper, 16, Pea- Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. T 
} N. y. Teacher, Sister St. Ger- Division A—Design Applied rede ner Byai ee Pa. of Agnes Bittaker. each. 

rud i i98— 

109-—Anthony Vaiksnoras. (See ediahanin 170—Dolores,| E. Spaven, 18, yigh School. Pittsburgh, Pa C 0] 

) 143—First Prize, $20—Gertrude Feabody H. S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


110—Sam Bosco, 14, Connelley johnson, 18, West Technical H.§S., Teacher, Byrd M. Neel. 


Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. A oe j i in- 
Secaiven. Penni Selita Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Paul V. 171—Benjamin Goo, 15, McKin 


Special Mention 












4 - Ulen. ley H.S., Honolulu, T. H. Teacher, For best group of stud ‘ 

MS Egg a ) Miles b. Canaday. OG! SSeheers inatzuctor Gag ST O 
Teacher, R. 7. Monnede. _ om Honorable Mention ‘a 6 Sa ee —_— den Co. Vocational Schooi, Pen. 

112—Marcus Napoleon, 14, Con- (“Prang” Tempera Color Set) ai preety A ‘ , pmo . 5. 3. Wie 
nelley Trade School, Pittsburgh, 144—Andrew Matheron, 17, Tur- (Plastic Wood Modeling ) 

: lock (Calif.) Union H. S. Teacher, 172—First Prize, $25 — France: J h Di Crucible 

113—Henry Przekop, 17, Con- wiss Viola S. Sonntag. , ‘rances osep 1xon Cruci 
nelley Trade School, Pittsburgh, "145" Deloris Norberg, 17, North oe tetten Taken bondemen, Company Awards 






















Pa. 
Ten. eentntiti Vacca, 16, Con- H. S., Omaha, Sea Teacher, Flor- Pa. Teacher, J. Bailey Ellis. 


nelley Trade School, Pittsburgh, ce B. Power Parish, 15, North H. ,.173—Second Prize, $15—Michael Project I—Architecturd 
P4{15—Robert Wells, 17, Connel- > nee, Nee. psy tee BR eg yg BS (Summer Shack) 
ley Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa 147—Smith Howard, 19, George McG z Re ne Ee 99—Fi i 

116—Hisashi Hirai. 18, Broad. S¢hool, Bucks County, Pa. Teach- or 199—First_ Prize, $25—Fr 
way H.S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, ©" M. ‘Louise Baker. 174—Third_ Prize, $10—Mary Sayles, 19, Mont Pleasant H. §, 
Ty Piper , . . Cooper, 17, Winchester-Thurston Schenectady, New York. Teacher, 


Division B—Design Applied School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, C. M. Clarke. 


P . a i i 200—Second Prize, $15 —Ray- 
(Package Design—Groceries) to Mats +. Sy Se mond Phelps, Jr., 16, Thomas Ie 
Due to judges’ decision, only the ferson H. S., San Antonio, Texas. 

117—First Prize, $50 — Harry 148—First Prize, $20 foregoing entries were thought Teacher, Leon E. Taliaferro. 
Stoiber, 18, Connelley Trade Warner, 15, Springfield am) ) as worthy of prizes. No honorable — 991—Third Prize, $10 — Walter 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Teacher, Amanda Wessel. mentions were awarded. Rucky, 18, West Technical H. §, 


D. Frank Sullivan Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, J. Stan- 









118—Second Prize, $25—Henry Honorable Mention Ceramics ley Ott. 
Przeko (See 1 3) ea ' oS 175—First Prize, $25 — Viola : ineering 
Lisicki, 17, Bact Technical H. S., oe ae pemnetees. 2. Fullerton Mrs. MM Project 1l—Engineeris 
Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, W. J. 149—Celesta Combs, 14, Spring- a aa : 
Buddenhagen. field (Ill.) H.S. Teacher, Amanda Hodgdon. (Derby Racer) 









H ble Menti 5.00) 150—-R Rol 14, othy Gnant 17, John ‘Adams i. 
norable ention i osemary olens, , othy Gnan ° ams 
” 7 ($ ) Springfield (Tll.) H. S. Teacher, S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 


202—First Prize, $25—Albert J. 
Mezalis, 18, Camden Co. Voca- 
tional School, Pensauken, N. J. 














































120—Eileen Wadley, 16, Alham- Helen Knudson. Alma Probeck. Teacher, G. H. Tayl 
bra City H. S., Alhambra, Calif. 151—Marian Shoberg, 18, To- 177—Third Prize, $10 — Robert 3—Sec 
Teacher, Lester M. Bonar peka (Kans.) H.S. Teacher, Lau- Engle, 17, Hershey (Pa.) Indus- Cululi, 15, ‘Vocational H. S., Beth- 
121—Esther Schine, 17, 7. Turlock ra A. Hanley. trial School. Teacher, T. E. Ryder. lehem, Pa. Teacher, L. B. Taylor. 
(Calif.) Union H. S. Teacher, 152—Norma Kane, 15, Villa 204—Third Prize, $10 — Harold 
Viola S. Sonntag. : Maria Academy, New York, N.Y. Honorable Mention ($2.50) Balhouse, 17, Thornton Twp. 2 
122 rgianna Leslie, 14, Teacher, Sister St. Jane. S., Harvey, Ill. Teacher, H. J. Mi- 
Glenbard Township H. S., Glen a 178—Mildred McDowell, 17, Al- ler. 
Ellyn, Ill. Teacher, Ruth G. Ely. Division C—Design Applied to hambra (Calif.) H. S. Teacher, 


123—Betty Finck, Battin H. S., 


J. S. Powell. o ant ; Drawi 
Elizabeth, N. J. Teacher, Florence Wooden Boxes 179—Chester Kendzierski, 18, Higgins Mechanical = 

























' East Technical H. S., Cleveland. Awards 

124—Kathryn Leeds, Battin H. .,153— First — M ag er Ay Ohio. Teacher, W. J. Budden- : 
S., Elizabeth, N. J. Teacher, Flor- Swanson, 17, West H. S., Minne- gen. Project I—Bridge Construe 
ence Plock. apolis, Minn. Teacher, Rosalia 180—Francis Barron, 16, Nor- tion 
neo Harold, Hardacre. 19, Al- Bireline. wood (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, H. ial 

y 4 ‘eacher, War- . . Sanders. First Prize, $25 — Mi 

ren A. Cnamberia in $9: Beech Honorable Mention ee 16, Nor- Ry eae By East H : H.S., bee 

26—Josep reslow, rook- = wood oO . S. i S : hi Pa 
lyn (N. ¥.)_ Technical H. S.  (“Prang” Tempera Color Set) 182—Katherine McClurg, 18, Stone. sills 

eacher, Mr. H. Sandhusen. Peabody H. S., ae. Pa. 

127—Dorothy Mau, 17, Bennett _,154—Andrew Matheron. (Se ‘Teacher, Byrd M. Neel. ble Menti 

144 Honorable Mention 

2, AZ, Stout, 14, Springfield 

128 -Clyde Miller: (See 111) (Til.) H. S. Teacher, Amanda pump (Complete set of Higgins’ Coley 

129—Anthony Ziankas, 15, Con- Wessel. 183—First Prize, $25—Ralph E. - 
nelley Trade School, Pittsburgh, 156—Fern N. Nelson, 17, Miller Johnson, 19, Miller Vocational H. 206—Walter E. Riedell, 16, J 
Pa. Teacher, R. S. Kennedy. Vocational H. S., Minneapolis, §. Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Sterling Morton H. s , Cicero, Ih 

Minn. Teacher, Eloise Ball. M. Virginia Tasker. Teacher, H. D. Cam 
Textiles He robert Thorson. 14. West _ 184—Second Prize, $15 — Fred __207—Richard Caldwell, Wilson 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher Reutenaurer, 17, South Hills H. 4H. S., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

130—First Prize, $25 aid Stanley Rosali a Bireline. s., Lf ore Pa. Teacher, 208—Joseph A. Labbe, Portland OLIV 
Gomula, Theodore Roosevelt H. Agnes Bitta’ H. S., Portland, Maine. 
S., Amsterdam, N. Y. Teacher, Division D—Design Applied 85—-Third, P rize, $10—Elizabeth 209—Louis Mayer, Bethlehem p | 
Robert McWilliams h bj Schon. (See 84) (Pa.) Vocational H Teacher, 

131—Second Prize, $15—Mar- Coy ar aa L. B. Kehler 


garet Woudstra, 15, Ripon (Calif.) 158—First Prize, $20—Lawrence Honorable Mention ($2.50) 2i10—Kenneth Brickley, John 


IAN 
Origina 































: Harris H. S., Harrisburg, Pa 
Ee a ey fy Locom, West H. S., Minneap- 186—Earlene Rickett, 17, Ful- Teacher, J. C. Yoder. 
Kronour, 16, Oakwood H.S.,Day- s¢9 Marian Durand. 16, Abra- J¢?ton (Calif.) Union H. S. Teach- : 
ton, Ohio. Teacher, Miss Weber. 3m Lincoln H. S., Des ‘Moines, er, Mrs. Hodgdon. Project II—Cowl 
Iowa. Teacher, Miss Lewis. al -~ oon Mepets, Pe — : , 
Honorable Mention ($2.50) 160—Clara Kay Smithmeyer, 17, nae Nellie A ‘Loring. — palicr Reading (Ba. 5 Sr 
133—Lovie ynoden, 16, North- rp any | in la > wr 16% ~ Briggs, 1%, a Teacher, Felton L. Harlan. 
eastern H. S., Detroit, Mich. ““{61— Patricia Wolverton, 16, Pee in ghubne H- S- Teacher. ; 
Teacher, E. Duncan. Central H. S., Omaha, Neb. 189-_E Eoeee. 17, Honorable Mention 
1 laire Zuchowska, 17, ‘Teacher, Mary Ang ood. Tech oH s. Det it’ Mi a 
Northeastern H. S., Detroit, Mich. 162—William Henicke. 16, Tay- Tea mag t E. Pa _ ic. (Complete set of Higgins’ Colored 
135—Shirley Beck, 15, Central jor Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, 7S%o"“Kagscd Loomis’ 17, East Drawing Inks) 
H. S., Omaha, Neb. Teacher, Mary pa Teacher, J. C. Fitzpatrick. 190—Edwar omis, as 
Angood. e * Oe Pp Technical H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 212—Paul Lawton, Marysville 
136—Janet Traub, 17, Central Teacher, H. W. Hunsicker. (Calif.) Union H. S. 
H. S., Omaha, Neb. Sculpture 213—George Pestana, 17, et 
137—Theresa D’Allessandro, 15, Metal Crafts Bedford (Mass) Vocatio 
Paul Hoffman Jr. H.S., New York, 163—First Prize, $25 — Alfred School.. Teacher, Harold 


N. Y. Teacher, Margaret O’Brien. Brunettin, 20, J. Stirling Morton 191—First Prize, $25 — Lloyd worthy 
138—Katherine Manfredi, 15, High School, Cicero, Illinois. Gerster, 19, Peabody H. S., Pitts- 214 Charles Badewitz, Roose 


Paul Hoffman Jr. H. S., New Teacher, Claudia Stevenson. burgh, Pa. Teacher, Deborah velt H.S., St. Louis, Mo. Te 
York, N. Y. 164—Second Prize, $15—Clar- Carter. N. C. Davis. East 
139—Imogene Winham, Capital ence Copeland, 16, South Hills 192—Second Prize, $15—Florian 215—Bernard Specht, 16, 


Hill H. S.. Oklahoma City, Okla. High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Wojak, 17, Miller Vocational H. Technical H.S., Cleveland, i 
Teacher, Miss Dorothy Mayes. Teacher, Miss Williams. Ss. Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Teacher, C. J. Bachtel. 
140—Bill Miertschin, 16, Beau- 165—Third Prize, $10 — Fred M. Virginia Tasker. (Continued on page 36) 
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LovING, ROISTERING, BATTLING-RLAZING THEIR DEEDS OF 
DARING INTO THE LEGENDS OF E WORLD! HisTory’s 
MOST BELOVED ROGUE AND ALL WIS MERRY MEN COME 
FIGHTING AGAIN FOR RICHARD, KING\ OF THE LION’S HEART! 
CoME GALLOPING opt OF THEIR GUTLAWS’ FOREST TO 


STORM AND TAKE FOREVER THE CASTLE OF ROMANCE! 


OLIVIA DEHAVILLAND - BASIL RATHBON 
PATRIC KNOWLES - EUGENE PALLETTE - ALAN HALE > MELVILLE COOPER 
IAN HUNTER ° UNA O'CONNOR ° birected by michaet Curie and William Keighley 


Original Screen Play by Norman Reilly Raine and Seton I. Miller / Based n Ancient Robin Hood 
Legends @ Music by Erjth Wolfgang Korngold @ A FIRSY NATI PICTURE 


a) ee oe 





COMING. SOON 
TO LEADING 
THEATRES 
EVERYWHERE 


_ MAY 7, 1938 








216— Raymond E. Hollinger, 
a ey A a.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, 
Felton Harlan. 


Project 111—World Fair 
Booth 


oot 


217—First Prize, $25—Macdon- 
ald Erwin, 17, Wells H. S., Steu- 
benville, Ohio. Teacher, Harold 
H. Bach. 


Honorable Mention 


(Complete set of Higgins’ Colored 
Drawing Inks) 


218—Bill Wilson, Marysville 
(Calif.) Union H. S. 

219—Lyle Pozorski, R. No. 4, 
West Allis, Wisconsin. Teacher, 
Victor H. Schmitt. 


Project IV—Roadside Stand 


220—First Prize, $25 — Stanley 
Paukstella, 16, South Jr. H. S., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. Teacher, 
Arthur F. Schuster. 


Honorable Mention 
(Complete set of Higgins’ Colored 
Drawing Inks) 


221—Joe Bodis, Jr., West Tech- 
nical H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, J. Stanley 

222—Robert , -h~F 17, West 
Technical H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, J. ry Ott. 

223—Walter Recky. (See 201) 

ae J. Tichy, 17, West 
Technical H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 

225—Harry Ream. William Penn 
H. S., Harrisburg, Pa. Teacher, J. 
C. Yoder. 


Numbers 226 to 388 comprise 
objects in Pictorial rts 
which won places in the Ex- 


hibition oat were not award- 
ed prizes. 


226—He: Bryant, Jr., Mur- 
phy H. S., Mobile, Al Ala. 


227—Geor ‘oF 20, Tucson 

(Ariz.) Sr. s. “Teacher, Laura 
Ostrander 

228 Robert S. Kieffer, 16, John 
C. Fremont H. S., Los eles, 
Calif. Mas Mrs. V. Taylor. 

229—Ma Watterick, 16, Re- 
dondo Beach (Cale: hh Union H. S. 
Teacher, H. A. 

230—Edward Scotia,” Danbury 
(Conn.) H. S. Teacher, Miss Keel- 


ing. 

531—Robt. Rounds, 17, Weaver 
H. S., Hartford, Conn. Teacher, 
H. Hazelton. 

232-236—Ralph_ Botwick, 19, 
Norwich (Conn.) Free Academy. 
Teacher, Charlotte F. Eastman. 

237-243 — Olavi T. Sihvonen. 
(See 37) 

S44 Sue Simons, 17, West Au- 
es hm H. S. Teacher, Helena 


Sau 

245 249—Mary Askren. (See 16) 

250—Frances Landram, 17, Ar- 
senal Technical Schools, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Teacher, Sara Bard. 

251—Dorothy Merrifield, 18, Ar- 
senal Technical Schools, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

252-253—-Mark Sink, 18, Val- 

raiso (Ind.) H. S. Teacher, L. C. 
‘onader. 

a — Robert O. Hodgell. 
(See 4) 

258 — Elliot C. Fishback, 19, 
Theodore Ahrens Trade School, 
reams Ky. Teacher, Miss Ka- 


ill. 

259—T. E. Beinar, 18, Commerce 
H. S., Worcester, Mass. Teacher, 
Mildred Raynes. 

260-261—-Peter Gilleran, 16, Cass 

Technical H. S., Detroit, Michi- 
gan. Teacher, Mary L. Davis. 

262-265—-Alex Karwowski. (See 


) 
266 — Lawrence Lumetta, 18, 


Cass Technical H. S., Detroit, 
Michigan. Teacher, Mary L. 
Davis. 

267—Bruce Marengo. (See 107) 


268—Laurine Muethel. (See 5) 
269 — Oscar Torgal, 16, Cass 


Technical H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Nina A. Fleming. 
0 — John Urbain, 17, Cass 


27 
Technical H. S., —_ Mich. 
Teacher, Louise L. Gree 
271—Reynold H. ‘Weidener. (See 


272—Don MacKenzie, 17, East- 
ern H. S., Lansing, Mich. Teacher, 
H. Frissel. 
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lari ae Switzer, 16, Viator 
French Jr. H. S., Lansing, 
Teacher, Dorothy L. Martin. 


274—Keith Avery, 16, Lansing 
(Mich.) Central S. Teacher, 
Lulu Smith. 


275—Leslie Johnson, 17, West 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teach- 
er, Hazel Moore. 
Peggy Winbeck, West 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
277—William Teason, 16, North- 
east Sr. H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Mabel A. Newitt. 
278—Dave ower. 17, Camden 


(N. J.) Sr. s Teacher, Lyola 
CI Willi M = 4, P 
am Me omp- 

ton Lakes (N. J.) H . S. Teacher, 
Helen Derse. 

280—Tom Dorsey. 19, Albany 
(N. Y.) H. S. Teacher, W. Cham- 
berlain. 

281-283—Frank Kuzel. (See 18) 


284—-Michael Knott, 17, Bing- 
hamton (N. Y.) Central H. 
Teacher, Miss Gress. 
“- J. Good (See 


uzanne Jacobs, 17, Lafay- 
ette H. S., Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, 
E. Weiffenbach. 
287—Wm. Meese, \Peseresse 
H. S., Buffalo, N. Y 
288-289—Evelyn Bioom, 16, Fos- 
a 3 Masten Park H. S., Buffalo, 
Y. Teacher, Marie Colburn. 
N90 Phil ip Di Benedetto, 12, 
Paul Hoffman — ma me New 
York, N. iA Teacher, Rosemary 
Dollenmay 
291 -299-—Norman Cherner, Mor- 
ris H. S., New York, N. Y. Teach- 
er, Clara Van Benschoten. 
296—-Mildred Cohen, 18, Wash- 
ington H. S., New York, 
N. ¥. Teacher, Miss Whitne 
297 osalie Hottman. 16, ash- 
, New York, 


eee Irving H 


| Marcus, 

New York 
aed Trotta, is: Paul 
_—ae Jr. H. S., New York, 
N.Y bs rrr x Maestrini. 


300 — Ossining 
(N. Y.) H s. ae os, J. W. Mil- 


nor. 

301-302 — Anthony Lemnbert. 
Port Washington (N. Ls ) Sr. H. S. 
Teacher, Edith Alliso: 

303-307 — Leonard. * Romagna. 
(See 63) 


308—-Henry Sikora, 19, McKin- 
ley H. S., Canton, Ohio. Teacher, 

ss Borgman. 

309—Quentin Boggess, 19, East 
Technical H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, C. J. Bachtel. 

Ln ae age A W. Bowen, West 
Technica — Ohio. 
Teacher, peal Vv. 

311-313 — Dean Ellis, 17, East 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
M. S. Collins. 

| led ag Evans, 16, John 
Adams Sr. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, Alma Probeck. 

315—Gladys Glennon, 17, John 
Adams Sr. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 

| it a 4 "Gnant, 17, John 
Adams Sr. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Size Chariss: Herczog. (See 42) 

318 — Harold Kitner, 16, John 
Adams Sr. H. S., Cleveland, os. 

319 — Clifford Parks, 18, 
Technical H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, C. J. Bachtel. 

320-321—Wm. Scheele. (See 10) 

322—Rudolph Schuller, 17, East 
Technical H. S., Cleveland, ‘Ohio. 
Teacher, Paul Scherer. 

323—Isidore Sokolsky, 16, John 
Adams H. §&., ene. Ohio. 
Teacher, Alma k. 

324—Margaret Steele. (See 99) 

325-328—John Szilagyi, 18, East 
Technical - S., Cleveland, ‘Ohio. 
Teacher, C. Bachtel. 

oo 553 — Anthony Vaiksnoras. 
(See 34) 

333-334—Lucille Alter, 16, Day- 
ton Art Institute, Dayton, Ohio. 
Teacher, Martha K. Schauer. 

335-336—Betty Jane Koogler, 17, 
Stivers H. S., Dayton, Ohio. 

337 Florence Rogee, Dayton 
Art Institute, Dayton, Ohio. 

338—Anna D. Brooks, 17, Lake- 
— (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Mary 


339 — Elizabeth Cameron, 18, 
Lakewood (Ohio) H. S. 
340—Bill Carver, 17, Lakewood 
(eo) H. S. 
yy ~-_" Gilbert, 16, Lake- 

wood (Ohio) H. S. 

343— ew Vanta, 17, Lake- 
wood (Ohio) H. S. 

344—Allen Kubach. (See 15) 

345—Mary Schwarz, 16, Abi 
= (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, K. W 
er. 





346—-Frank Di Ninno, 18, Am- 
bridge (Pa.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, 
Mrs. Inglefield. 

347-348-348A—James Yoho, 21, 
Quauiaee (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, 
F. J. Marchetti. 

349—Jean A. Hamlin, 16, Ches- 
ter (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, A. M. 
Norman. 

350—Anna Mae Bower, 17, Dor- 
— (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Wm. 


eed. 
og Foster, 16, Dormont 
(Pa.) H. S. 


352—Peter Lupori. (See 12) 


353-354 — Frank Trapp, 15, 
Dormont (Pa.) 
35: ee Victor, R. Fullm 18, 


Latrobe (Pa.) H.S. Teacher. V Mary 
Himler. 
~~-°5§ — Alphonse Sirauskas. 
(See 14) 
Daniel Yoder, 16, West 
hia (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, 
B. F. Jarrett. 
360-361—Anita Barone, 16, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, J. Thoburn. 
362—Helmut Boenisch, 18, Con- 
nelley Trade School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, Mr. Kennedy. 
Aleta Cornelius, 16, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsb urgh, Pa. 
364— Bertha Cuniken, 19, Fifth 
Avenue H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, wy McKib 
365 — Hagerling,” 16, Car- 
— Ss. Pittsburgh, a. Teach- 
er, Ru 


th Miller 
17, Peabody 


366—George Hogg. 
H. S., Pittsburgh. 
367—Evel: amer, Saint Jo- 
seph’s School of Practical and 
Fine Arts, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, Sister M. Julitta 

19, Taylor 


368—Jim a: logh. 
Aliderdice H burgh, Pa. 


Teacher, Mr. Fitzpa atrick. 

a ag ge Miller, 15, Taylor 
Aliderdice H. S., Pitts ttsburgh, 7 
370-371 — Albert ig a 

Connelley Trade School tts 
ee. Pa. Teacher, Frank Sulli- 


ver12 — Ada Panicko, 15, Fifth 
Avenue H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Teacher, Miss McKibb 
5, Langley 
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H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
M. Stubler. 

374 — Estelle Rosencrans, 16, 
paver Aliderdice H. S., Pitts- 
bureh, Pa. Teacher, Mr. Fitzpat- 


375 — Hammona Schectar, 16, 
Fifth Avenue H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, Miss McKibben. 

376—David John Schnabel, 13, 
Taylor Alliderdic H. S., Pitts- 
buren, Pa. Teacher, Mr. Fitzpat- 


ri 
377—Robert Smith, 16, Taylor 
Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

378—Grace Wright, 17, Langley 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
M. Stubler. 

379—Lenore Hamer, 19, Mem- 

minger H. S., Charleston, S. C. 
Teacher, Mrs. I. Rutledge. 

380-384—-James Frazer, Thomas 
Jefferson H. S., San Antonio, Tex. 
Teacher, Miss Gerry Townsend. 

385-386 — Raymond Dahlquist, 
18, Highline H. S., Seattle, Wash. 
Teacher, Donaid Simpson. 

ea a dee Matsui, 17, Gar- 





field H. oo Wash. Teach- 
er, Am 
388—Pat ‘Suliven, 18, Franklin 


H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, 
Charlotte Pisazza. 


Numbers 389 to 465 comprise 
objects in Pencil which won 
places in the Exhibition but 
were not awarded prizes. 


389—Catherine Willett. (See 24) 

390-392—Tom Bluemel. (See 57) 

393-394—-Roberta Grimsley, 18, 
Lindsay (Calif.) H. S. Teacher, 
Sunshine Williams. 

395—Fred Avila, 19, Santa Ana 
(Calif.) H. S. Teacher, Hazel N. 


emus. 
396-397—Olavi T. Sihvonen. (See 


398—John McDonald Moore, 19, 
Techpological © Scho 2% ene 
Ga. Teacher. Mr. 

399—Clara Partor, 17, “Marshall 
H. S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, G. W 
Weisenberg. 

400-401_Alfred Brunettin. (See 


1 
402— Charles Kuderna, 16, J. 
Sterling Morton H. S., Cicero, Il. 
Teacher, Claudia Stevenson. 
403—Marron Gibson, 16, Proviso 
H. S., Maywood, Ill. Teacher, Miss 
Marm. 
404—Mary Askren. (See 16) 





405 — Don Board, 18, Arsen 
Technical Schools, Indianapolis 
Ind. Teacher, Sara Bard 

406 — Marjorie Moore, 18, An 
senal Technical Schools, Indian. 
apolis, Ind. 

407—Raymond O’Neal, 17, 
ual Training H. S., Indiana; 
Ind. Teacher, Mr. Yeager. 
seen : ———_ A ie 6, 

anual Training ndianap. 
olis, Ind. 

ee ees Stanley, 16, 
win 


ee 
Tegener, J. Stew: ; 
410-412 — Peter Gilleran, (See 


) 
413—John Urbain. (See 25 
charf, 15, Muske. 
H. S. Teacher, 


n, 16, 
inn. Ti 






















H. S., Minneapolis, 
er, Hazel Moore. 
416-417—Wm. Teason, 15, Ni 
east Sr. H. S., it 
Teacher, Mabel A. Newitt. 
418—Michael Knott. (See 
419—Isidore Toberoff, 18, 
S., Brookl Y. Tea 
, a ae 
ey ra ames 
.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. 


421-423 — Robert Bl 
ons r ackbura, 


( 
424—Louis Zansk » Bown S&S 
ton H.S., ore York, N. Y t 
er, Mr. Hause 
— Salvatore Valentino, 15, 
Paul Hoffman Jr. H.S., New 
N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Dollenmayer. 
Adan 5 HOS. “levels: a.” Ohio 
m: % 2 evelan 
aes, & — Pro 


Technical # S. al land, ‘Ohio, 
nic. 
Teenee Cc. z sche 
Joyce, st Tech- 
nical H H. rey Cleveland, Ohio. 


Anthon Smeraldi, 
Reet Technical H. S., Cleveland 


oO. 
430-432 — Antho V 
a my Vaiksnoras, 


































433-435—Gus Var A (See 43) 
436 — Charles Bowen, 18, 
West Technical H. Cleveland 








wr ——. PAV. bien 
urtn 
bm Technical H. S., rtnett, i 


438—Sante Graziani. (See 26 

439—Chas. Heidinger, 17, West 
Technical H. Jo Cleveland, Ohio, 

440-441 — Joann Seubert. (See 


) 
442 — Clarence Van Duzer, 1, 
bd Technical H. S., Cleveland, 
















446_-Peter Taper 
447—Frank A. 


cal H. S., Erie, Pa. Teacher, J. M. 
Plavcan. 

aa Scalese. (See 66) 

450-451 — Alphonse Sirauskas. 
(See 14) 

452-453—Harry Black. (‘ ‘See 32) 

454-455—Vernon Huppi, 16 
Olney H. S., 5 Pa. 
Teacher, Mr. McCan 

456-457—Harry “= oll 17, Con- 
nelley Trade School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, R. S. Kennedy. 

458 — Arabella Wheatley, 16, 
Washington H. S., Washington, 
Pa. Teacher, F. Van Nostrand. 

459—Billy Earnest, 18, Thos. Jef- 
ferson H. S., San Antonio, Texas. 
Teacher, Leon Taliaferro. 
3 — Frazer. (See 

463—Emily A. Roberts, 18, Rut- 
land (Ver.) H. S. Teacher, Lucy 
Doane. 

464—Hisashi Hirai. (See 116) 

ue we Cantini, 18, Weir 
S., Weirton, W. Va. Teacher, J.B. 
Haworth. 






































Numbers 466 to 476 comprise 
objects in Colored Inks which 
won places in the Exhibition 
but were not awarded prizes. 









466—Mary Alice Love, 18, Wood- 
lawn H. S., Birmingham, Alt 
Teacher, Jessica Farnham. 

Sam Collier, 17, San Bet 
nardino (Calif.) H. S. Teacher, 
Winifred Johnson. 

468—Olavi T. Sihvonen. (Se 


37) 69 Miriam Bergman. (See 3) 
(Continued on page 38) 
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ist Prize 
Harry Stoiber, 18, Connelley Trade 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa., Teachers: 
D. Frank Sullivan and R. S. Kennedy, 
Principal: Dr. Loron H. Turner. 


wD NOW- A 


FOR 


Leading entries in the Package Design Division 


ii 


BIG HAND 


E WINNERS / 


of the 14th Annual Scholastic Awards 





2nd Prize 








ist Prize 
June Buhler, 15, Villa Maria 
Academy, New York, N.Y., Teach- 
er: Mother Saint Jane, Principal: 
Mother Saint Alfred of Rome. 











Henry Przekop, 17, Connelley Trade 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa., Teachers: 
D. Frank Sullivan and R. S. Kennedy, 
Principal: Dr. Loron H. Turner. 








2nd Prize 
Charley Ley, 15, Connelley Trade 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa., Teachers: 
D. Frank Sullivan and R. S. Kennedy, 
Principal: Dr. Loron H. Turner. 











3rd Prize 


Hubert Lisicki, 17, East Tech- 
nical High School, Cleveland, O., 
Teacher: W. J. Buddenhagen, 
Principal: Barnett W. Taylor. 











3rd Prize 


Irving J. Goodman, 15, Lafayette 
High School, Buffalo, New York, 
Teacher: Miss Elizabeth Weiffen 
bach, Principal: Frank R. Gott. 








MAY 7, 1938 


HE judges had a hard time 
picking the winners due to 
the fact that the entries were so 
numerous and so remarkably 
good. It is their feeling that the 
future of American package de- 
sign is in excellent hands. 
Shown here are the first three 
prize winners in both the Grocery 


Group and the Chocolate and 
Confectionery Group. Smaller 
cash prizes were awarded to the - 
next ten in each group. 

Those who did not win should 
not be discouraged! Some of you 
came very close to winning and 
perhaps in the next contest you 
will be among the prize winners! 








470—Laurine Muethel. (See 5). 
471—Anne McElroy, 16, est- 
side H. wa Newark, N. J. Teacher, 
J. Domin 
472—Anthony Vaiksnoras. (See 


) 
ane Ostendorf, 16, Stiv- 
rs H. S., Dayton, Ohio, Teacher, 
Miss Lucas. 
474—Anna May Bower. (See 


475—Frances Eyman, 16, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Jean Thoburn. 

476—Harry Ameredes, 16, Weir 
H. S., Weirton, W. Va. Teacher, 
J. R. Haworth. 


Numbers 477 to 496 comprise 
objects in Black Inks which 
won places in the Exhibition 
but were not awarded prizes. 


477—Ruth Boudreaux, 17, Tuc- 
son (Ariz.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, 
Mrs. Laura Ostrander. 

478—Tom Bluemel. (See 57) 

479—Heinrich Leindecker, Los 
Angeles, Calif 

480— 


Ralph Botwick. (See 232) 
= — Olavi T. Sihvonen. 
(See 37) 
483—Miriam Bergman. (38) 


at oe Rose 6. 16, “Marshall 
S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Mr. 
Gee ‘Weisenburg. 

Dick Spencer, 17, Roose- 
velt H. S., Ss ae Iowa. 
Teacher, — B. Arnold 

486—Ralph Scharf. (See 414) 
487_—George Stimak. (See 61) 
488—Irving J. Goodman. (See 


106) 

489—Lennie Kaplan, Arts & 
Crafts Settlement, New York, 
N. Y. Teacher, Dean Fausett. 

490—E. Stark, 136 W. 172 St., 
New York, New York. 

491—Ward E. Herrmann, 17, 
Sidney (N. Ro H. S. Teacher, 
(See 


Miss Ostrynski 
ao 'E. Herczog. 

) 

493—Andrew Vanta, 17, Lake- 
wood — H. S. Teacher, Mrs. 
Mary Ras 

494—John E. Ward, 18, DeVil- 
biss H. S., Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, 
Miss Florence Cooper. 

495—Marion Davies, 15, Langley 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, M. 
Stubler. 

496—Evold Albrektson, 18, 
Cranston (R. I.) Sr. H. S., Crans- 
ton, R. I., Teacher, Erna Somme. 


Numbers 497 to 545 comprise 
-hjects in Prints which won 
places in the Exhibition but 
were not awarded prizes. 


497—Jack Collis, 15, Alhambra 
(Calif.) H. S. Teacher, Miss 
Boone. 
498—Wesley Srmene. 17, Chi- 
co (Calif.) H. S. Teacher, Miss A. 
Stansbury. 
_ 503—Douglas Conger. (See 
(See 


on T. Sihvonen. 
505 — Marjorie Brigham, 117, 
Ware (Mass.) H. S. Teacher, Miss 
E. B. Donahue. 
506-507—Aaron Elkind, 17, Cass 
Technical H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Dorothy Skewis. 
Douglas Juleff, 19, Cass 
Technical H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Dorothy Skewis. 
509—Alex Karwowski. (See 68) 
510—Lorine McKutche, 19, Cass 
Technical H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Dorothy Skewis. 
511—Elizabeth Schon, 18, Cass 
Technical H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Dorothy Skewis. 
512—Florence Stephenson. (See 


) 

513 — Helen Wilchinski, 17, 
Northeastern H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Miss E. Duncan. 

514-515—Margaret Martin, 18, 
West H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teacher, Hazel Moore. 

516—Art Club, Camden (N. J.) 
Sr. H. S. Teacher, Lyola C. Ped- 


rick. 
517—Hazel Bunting, 17, Lafay- 
ette H. S., Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, 
Elizabeth Weiffenbach. 
518-521—Angeline Mantione, 17, 
lave. H. S., Buffalo, N. Y. 
519—Samuel G. Muffoletto, 17, 
Lafayette H. S., Buffalo, New 


York 
520—Irving J. Goodman. (See 
(See 


106) 
522-523—William Meese. 
287) 
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524-525—Robert H. Blackburn. 
(See 22 


) 

526-527—Arnold E. Bare, School 
of Industrial Arts, New York, N. 
Y. Teacher, N. J. Matton. 

528—Helen Lesser. (See 80) 

529—Charles Hercezog. (See 42) 

530 — Chester or taeed 18, 
East Technical H. S., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Teacher, P. "L. Sch x 

531 — Charles W. Bowen, West 

Technical H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, P. V. Ulen 

532 — Robert R. “ Burtnett, 18, 
po Technical H. S., Cleveland, 


oO. 
533-534 — Sante Graziani. (See 


535 — Charles Sauer, 18, West 
Technical H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 

536-537 — Clarence VanDuzer. 
(See 442) 

Le far ae ee. 17, rast 


Technical H. S., — ae Ohi 
540—Marilyn Di 6, Shaw 
H. S., E. Cleveland, Pho. Teach- 


er, Marion Br ight. 
541—Alphonse Sirauskas. (See 
) 
542—Roy Jones, 15, Fifth Ave- 
nue H. bg Ps Pi ttsburgh, Pa. Teach- 


Polytechnic H. 
Texas. Teacher, Mrs. E. 
544—David Furton, West H. S., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Teacher, 
Cornelius Salisbu: 
545—Hisashi Hirai. (See 116) 


Numbers 546 to 565 comprise 
objects in Advertising Art 
which won places in the Exhi- 
bition but were not awarded 
prizes. 


546 — Arnold Kohn, 6951 South 
Halstead St., Chicago, Ill. 

547—Laurine Muethel. (See 5) 
e—— Stephenson. (See 

549 — Bernice Lane, 15, West 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teach- 
er, Rosalie Bireline 

50—Helen Ness, “is, West H. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

— dward Koslosky, 16, Arts 

i , N. J. Teacher, Miss 


Cc. ro 
552- 553—Bruce Ostermann, 17, 
Bennett H. S., Buffalo, - A 
by ee Margaret Giesecke. 
554—Alex Kozak, 17, East Tech- 
nical H. S., Clevel land, Ohio. 
Teacher, W. J. Buddenhagen. 
555—Charles W. Bowen. (See 


) 
556—Ted Golas, 17, West Tech- 
nical H:>_S leveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, P. V. Ulen. 
557—Sante Graziani. (See 26) 
558 — Dorothy A. Nowak, 18, 
= Technical H. S., Cleveland, 


io. 
559—Warren Wallis. (See 50) 
560 — Anna May Bower. (See 


350) 
561-562—Herbert Beck, 18, Con- 
nelley Trade School, Pittsburgh, 
. Teacher, F. Sullivan. 
563—Helmut Boenisch, 17, Con- 
peter Trade School, Pittsburgh, 


a. 

564— Norbert Miller, 18, Con- 
nelley Trade School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, R. Kennedy. 

565—Joseph Penna, 17, Connel- 
ley Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Numbers 566 to 622 comprise 
objects in Design which won 
places in the Exhibition but 
were not awarded prizes. 


566—Frances Binden, 17, Ensley 
H. S., Birmingham, Ala. Teacher, 
Caroline Dick. 

567 — Gordina Bell, 16, Tucson 
(Ariz.) Sr. S. Teacher, Mrs. 
Laura Ostrander 

« L. Sterns, 16, Tucson 
(Ariz.) Sr. s. 
S00 Arthur Weber, 18, Tucson 
( y ) Sr. H. S. 
370 _- Olavi T. Sihvonen. (See 


571—Lillian Dorsey, 16, Stam- 
ford (Conn.) H. S. Teacher, Maro 
Sorgman. 

572—Peter Kowalski, 17, Stam- 
ford (Conn.) H. S. 

573—Suzan Fishbeck, 17, Indi- 
ana State Laboratory, Terre 
Haute, Ind. Teacher, Mrs. Dora- 
thea Megenhardt. 

574—Velma Vermillion, 16, Sr. 
H. S., Fort Scott, Kan. Teacher, 
Anna J. Brown. 

575—Norma Erber, 17, Ottawa 
(Kan.) H. S. Teacher, Willa M. 


arr. 
576—Peter Gilleran. (See 260) 
577—Ann Karowaechik, 18, Cass 







Technical H. S., Detroit, Mich. 

Teacher, L. Green. 
578—Bruce Marengo. 
579—Marian Nichting. {eee 6) 
580—Jerry Weinberg, 

ern H. S., Lansing, Mich. Teacher, 


rs. H. Frissel. 
a foe Benier, 16, North- 


east Sr + Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Mabel A. Newitt 
582—Erry Bjorne, 17, Dumont 
N. J.) Teacher, Leone 
nesmane. 


3 L. Nardin, 17, 
Brooklyn MG ™Y) Technical H. s 
Teacher, Mrs. E. Torning. 

58 John Baer, 17, Bennett 
H. S., Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, 
Margaret Giesecke 

Richard Sieteski, 17, Ben- 

nett H. S., Buffalo %. "3 

586—Ida_ Cowley. i Our Lad 
of the Blessed Sacrament School, 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Sister 
St. Helen of the Crucifix. 

587—Helen Faulds, 12, Our Lad: 
of the Blessed Sacrament School, 
New York, N. 

588—Edith Goggi, 16, Our Lad 
of the Blessed Sacrament School, 
New York, 

589—Roy Pryor, 17, East Tech- 


nical H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
==. H. W. Hunsicker. 
rnest Ruppe, 17, East 


Technical H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 

591 Frances Berkowitz, 18, 
Glenville H. S., a oe Ohio. 
Teacher, Miss Berns 

592—Mary J. ee, oe: Glen- 
ville H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 

593 — Elizabeth ae. 37, 
Glenville H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 

tA Rose RH Glenville 

H. S., Cleveland, 

595——Margaret Sg (See 99) 

— Herman Weiss, 18, Glen- 

ville H. S., Cleveland, Ohio 

597-598—June Wilder, Glenville 
H. S., Cleveland, Oh 

599—Margaret Palocay, 17, West 
Technical H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, P. V. Ulen 

600 — Earl DeGrott, 16, Stivers 
H. S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Miss 


Lucas. 
16, Stivers 


601—Mary McNeil, 
H. S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher Miss 
Lucas. 

602—Odette Shupp, 17, Stivers 


H. S., Dayton, Ohio. 

603—Leona Zander, 18, Stivers 
H. S., Dayton, Ohio 

604—Laura px oll 18, Shaw 


H. S., E. — Ohio. Teacher 
Marian Bright 

605 — Alice Stubls, 16, Liberty 
H. S., Bethlehem, Pa. Teacher, 
Mary ‘Hart. 

606—Gertrude Gulain, 18, Ches- 
ter (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, A. Nor- 
man. 

607—Celestina Mariorana, 14, 
Stutzman H. S., Johnstown, Pa. 
Teacher, M. Rose. 

608—Marian Owen, 16, Taylor 
Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, "Pa. 
Teacher, Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

609—Jean Stanton, 15, Taylor 
Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

610—Russell Meussner, Carrick 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Ruth Miller. 

611—Chas. Kersky, 16, Connel- 
ley Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher Frank Sullivan. 

612—Henry Przekop. (See a 

613—Joseph Penna. (See 5 

614—Robert Wells, 16, a9 
ley Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Frank Sullivan. 

615—Irene Kazmierski, 17, Fifth 
Avenue H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Miss McKibben. 

616—Rose Di Simone, 17, Pea- 
body H. S. Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, Miss Jean Thoburn. 

617—Woodrow Bando, 18, Beau- 
mont (Texas) Sr. H. S. Teacher, 
Lorene David. 

a ey Young, 17, Polytech- 
nic Sr. S., — — Texas. 
a Mrs. E. Fri 

619—Carmen Groit (See 141) 

620—Lois Pollock, Cedar City 
— H. S. Teacher, Mary L. 

ast 

621—Lee Coffin, Roosevelt H. S., 


Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Alice 
Kinnear. 
622—Sybil Walley, Cheyenne 
(Wyo.) H. S. Teacher, Miss 
Harms. 


Numbers 623 to 637 comprise 
objects in Textile which won 
places in the Exhibition but 
were not awarded prizes. 


623—Jeanette Biegel, 16, 
End H. S., Birmingham, 
Teacher, Louise Smith. 


West 











© Gears Matheron. (§% 


ae Long, 19, Cy 
Technical H. S., Detroit, oe 
Teacher, Mary ——. 

626 — Margaret Giann 
Camden (N. J.) Sr. H.S. Tesent 
Lyola C. Pedrick. 

627—Textile Class, Paul Hof. 
man Jr. H. New_York, N.Y 
Teacher, Margaret O’Brien. ~ 

628—-M. 
man Jr. 

629—E. Viva Gledhill, 18, New 
burgh (N. Y.) Free Ai 
Teacher, Irene McCord. 

630—Anna Marie Drutzu, 4 
Villa Maria Academy, New York 
N. Y. Teacher, Sister St. Jane. 
-— Johnson. (Se 

bon a ag Clement, 11, Oak. 
wood H.S pa Ohio. Teach. 
er, Miss Webe: 

633—Mary Pumwecdie, S. Oak- 
wood H. S., Dayton, Ohio 

634—Louise Lowry, 16. 
Hill H. S., oe — 


~~ S Doroth ~y 4 
635 vila, 7, Beau 


out hE 4 Beaumont, Texas, 
Teacher, Gane David. 
ms 4 Garzar, 17, Waco 





































































S., Waco, Texas. Teacher, 
Kiths Edge 
637-—-Arlene Jones, 17, Chere 
(Wyo.) H. S. Teach er, Miss 
Harms. 






Numbers 628 a to 655 comprise 
objects in Applied Arts and 
Crafts which won places in 
the Exhibition but were not 
awarded prizes. 


628 a—Andrew Matheron. (Se 


1 
629 a—Louise Olson, 15, Ripon 
(Caiif.) H. S. Teacher, Betty 


Milam. 
Pay Davis, Spring. 
. Teacher, Amand 


630 
field (Ill.) H.S 
Wessel. 

631 ners Elmore, Spring- 
field (Ill.) H 

632 a—Helen Habel, 17, Spring- 
field (Ill.) H 

633 a—Esther Ham, 16, Spving- 
field (Ill.) H. S. 
634 eT fat ae Scott, 4 

Springfield (Ill.) H 

635 oe dormanal 5, 
Sueteanels (tll.) H. S. 

636 a ire y a8 White, 15, 
Ss ringfield ( 

37 a—Jean Bailey, 18, Topeka 
Had H. S. Teacher, Laura A 
Hanle 

638 — ~ Mildred Bell, 17, Topeka 
(Kan.) H. S. 

639—Beth Granger, 17, Topeka 
(Kan.) H 

640 — “betty Horton, Topeka 















































(Kan.) H 

i. at aed Maike, 16, Topeka 
(Kan.) H 

642 — Theodore Perry, 17, To 
peka (Kan.) H 

643—Margaret Sullivan, 16, To- 
peka (Kan.) H. S. 

644—Evelyn Collins, 16, Centra 

S., Lansing, Mich. Teacher, 





BH. 

Lulu Smith. 
645—Fern Nelson. (See 156) 
646—Betty Smith, 15, West H. 5S, 

Manesco. Minn. Teacher, Ro 

alia Birelin 
oan” 64 3. “Viva Gledhili. (Se 


29 ) 

67549—David Wheeler, 15, New 
burgh (N. Y.)_ Free Academy. 
Teacher, Irene McCord. 

ry, Christoff, 16, Wash 

ington H.'S., Rochester, N. ¥. 
Teacher, Miss Palmer. 

651—Joe C. Loosz, 18, Munhall 
 .. Hw. &. Teacher, Walter 

eav 
‘ ;652—Sohn J. Frena, 17, Munhall 


653—Marie Kopelman, 16, Taj 
lor Allderdice H. S., Pittsb 
Pa. ——- Mr. Fitzpatrick, 

654—R a gy a, 
hall Pay . Teacher, "walle 
Weaver. 


655—James Adair, 17, L 
H. S., ne Pa. Teachet 
. Stubler. 


Numbers 656 to 683 comprise 
objects in Sculpture which 
won places in the Exhibition 
but were not awarded p 


656 — Marjorie Steinhardt, l% 
Roger Sullivan H. S., Chicago, il 
Teacher, Coral Kube. 

657—Darrall Thomas, 
senal Technical Schools 
apolis. Ind. Teacher, Ruth 
(Continued on next page) 
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Clevelan 
c 
Clevelan 
Al 























6, To- 


acher, 





658—Violet Atkins, 18, Morton H. S., Rich- 
mond, Ind. Teacher, Elizabeth Bidgood. 
@59—Charles Bennett, 17, Jackson (Mich.) 
H. S. Teacher, H. B. Pett. : 
660—Della Niemy, 18, Miller Vocational 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Eloise 


Ball, —Kieth B. Whitney, 18, Miller Voca- 
tional H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
Virginia Tasker. ; 
662—Vernon Groff, 20, Technical H. S., 
Omaha, Nebr. Teacher, Anne Myers. 
663—Michael Mazzarelli. (See 173) 
664—Albert Barna, East Technical H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Teacher, P. L. Scherer. 
665—George Eaton, 17, East Technical H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. ; 
ohn Russo, 17, East Technical H. S., 
veland, Ohio. 
Cap—Anthony Vaiksnoras. (See 34) | 
668—Eugene Wright, 18, East Technical H. 
S., Cleveland, Ohio, Teacher, P. L. Scherer. 
669—Bill Dodd, 17, Stivers H. S., Dayton, 


io. 
OGo—Ann Danis, 17, Munhall (Pa.) H. S. 
Teacher, Walter Weaver. 

671-672—Ruth Lefkovitz. (See 654) 

673—Shirley F. Marcus, 16, Taylor Allder- 
dice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Mr. 

itzpatrick. f 
a -Jeen Moskowitz, 16, Taylor Allderdice 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

675—Carol Nathanson, 15, Taylor Allder- 
dice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 

676—Harriet Neiser, 18, Langley H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, M. Stubler. 

677—Gloria Brooks, 15, Allegheny H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss Hazelwood. _ 

678—Dorothy R. Griswold, 16, The Ellis 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher. Dr. Ellis. 

679—Marion E. Davies. (See 495) p 

680—Madelyn Gordon, Saint Joseph’s 
School of Fine Arts, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Sister M. Julitta. , 

681—Edward Tucker. Saint Joseph’s School 
of Fine Arts, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

682—Jack Machie, 18, West Seattle H. S., 
Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Hallie Donaldson. 

683—Antone Ritchie, 18, West Seattle H. S.. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Numbers 684 to 759 comprise objects in 
Ceramics which won places in the Ex- 
hibition but were not awarded prizes. 


684—Mary J. Ary, 17, Alhambra City H. S., 
Alhambra, Calif. Teacher, J. S. Powell. 

685—Emily Elder, 16, Alhambra City H. S., 
Alhambra, Calif. 

686-686A—Mildred McDowell, 17, Alhambra 
City H. S., Alhambra, Calif. 

687-689—Virginia L. Smith, 17, Alhambra 
City H. S., Alhambra, Calif. 

690—June Dragoman, 17, Fullerton (Calif.) 
Union H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Hodgdon. 

691—Frank Hawkins, 19, Fullerton (Calif.) 
Union H. S. 

692—Bernard Posvisil, 18, Fullerton (Calif.) 
Union H. S. 

693—Aveen Sutherland, 18, Fullerton 
(Calif.) Union H. S. 

694—Wm. Abell, 15, Norwich (Conn.) Free 
Academy. Teacher, Nellie Loring. 

695—Irving Clark, 14, Norwich (Conn.) Free 
Academy. ; 

696—John Dempsey, 18, Norwich (Conn.) 
Free Academy. 

697—Rita Frechette, 18, Norwich (Conn.) 
Free Academy. 

698-699—Jennie Frink, 18, Norwich (Conn.) 
Free Academy. 

700—Doris Werul, 17, George D. Stevens 
Soetemy, Blue Hill, Maine. Teacher, L. 


701—Dorothy Greenwald, 12, Dearborn 
(Mich.) H. S. Teacher, Mr. Porter. 

702—Don Wiegart, i7, Dearborn (Mich.) H.S. 

703—John Crandall, 18, Lynbrook (N. Y.) 
H. S. Teacher, Ann Cullen. 

704—Frank Monarchio, 18, Mont. Pleasant 
H. S., Schenectady, New York. Teacher, Miss 
H. Meigher. 

705-706—Willys Zilles, 18, Mont Pleasant 
H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. 

707—Barbara Bright, 17, John Adams H. §S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Alma Probeck. 

708—Edward Hamrle, 18, John Adams H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

709—Isidore Sokolsky, John Adams H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

710—Philip Travagliante, John Adams H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

711-712—Steve Taday, 19, East Technical 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, H. W. Hun- 
sicker. 

713-718—Francis Barron (see 180). 

719—Billy Ellis, 13, Norwood (Ohio) H. S. 
Teacher, H. H. Sanders. 
nee Erwin Gaul, 16, Norwood (Ohio) 


123-725—George Hoffmann, 18, Norwood 
(Ohio) H. S. 
ne tim Johnson, 15, Norwood (Ohio) 
at Robert Nashold, 14, Norwood (Ohio) 
7313 Peirano, 15, Norwood (Ohio) 


132-734—Walter Perkins, 16, 


N 
(Ohio) HS orwood 
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Ss anne A. Pickens, 15, Norwood (Ohio) 
ae 737—Gale Pointer, 16, Norwood (Ohio) 


738-741—E. Root, 18, Norwood (Ohio) H. S. 
742-747—Harold Steinkamp, 17, Norwood 
(Ohio) H. S. 
er Willier, 16, Norwood (Ohio) 


751-752—Mary Russell, 16, Sandusky (Ohio) 
H. S. Teacher, Marian Yocum. 

753-754—Herbert Ulrich, 17, 
(Ohio) H. S. 

755—Robt. Engle, 17, Hershey (Pa.) Indus- 
trial School. Teacher, T. E. Ryder. 

756—Harry Merrill, 17, Hershey (Pa.) In- 
dustrial School. 

757—Wm. Schmehl, 17, Hershey (Pa.) In- 
dustrial School. 

758—Sidney Salkovitz, 17, Peabody H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, B. M. Neel. 

759—Marie Nash, 17, West H. S., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Teacher, Mr. Salisbury. 


Sandusky 


Numbers 760 to 774 comprise objects in 
Metal which won places in the Exhibition 
but were not awarded prizes. 


760—Robt. Bryan, 17, Arcata (Calif.) Union 
H. S. Teacher, Miss P. Degenheart. 

761—Betty Durroh, 16, Ripon (Calif.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mrs. Milam. 

762—Max Rosenbloom, 17, Miller Vocationa 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Virginia 
Tasker. 

763—George Hricz, 17, East Technical H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, H. W. Hunsicker. 

764—Louis Gabella, 18, East Technical H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

765—Frank Kono, 17, East Technical H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. ; 

766—Edward Loomis. (See 190) 

767—Rudolph Schuller. (See 322) 

768—Paul Vargo, 18, East Technical H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


(Concluded on page 41) 








Reproduction of the first commercial 
telephone switchboard used in New 
Haven, Connecticut, January, 1878. 


had to wait. 


in the world, 





¢ Wlhed tnt he peetive / 










SusscrIBERS to the first telephone ex- 
change, like its boy operators, used the 
receiver for speaking as well as listen- 
ing. On this switchboard, if more than 


two calls were made at once, some one 


But this January, 1878, switchboard, 
crude as it was, performed a great ser- 
vice. It was the first commercial oper- 
ating telephone exchange and gave 
service to twenty-one subscribers. 

Constantly improving equipment 
and rapid engineering progress have 
brought the advantages of the tele- 
phone to all the people in this country. 
And the fundamental idea of the Bell 
System is still the same —to give 


America the finest telephone service 
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7 fifteen high school students whose photo- 
graphs appear on this page, plus three, listed 
below, whose photographs did not arrive in 
time, are the winners of scholarships awarded 
by America's leading art schools through the 
Art Division of the Scholastic Awards. More 
than 350 students submitted collections of their 
work for the special Scholarship Competition. 
The year of professional art study under the 
most stimulating conditions thus made possible 
for these gifted students is due to the gener- 
osity of the directors and trustees of the vari- 
ous ert schools, to whom Scholastic expresses 
its deep gratitude. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
SCHOOL of ART 


Alfred Brunettin 
J. Stirling Morton 
B. 8. 


Cicero, Illinois 


CARNEGIE 
INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


Peter Lupori 
Dormont H. 8. 
Dormont, Pa. 


PRATT 
INSTITUTE 


Laurine Muethel 
Cass Technical H. 8. 
Detroit, Mich. 


RUDOLPH SCHAEFFER SCHOOL 
OF DESIGN 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Awarded to Patrick Sullivan 
Pranklin H. 8S., Seattle, Wash. 
* 
CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS 
AND CRAFTS 
Oakland, Cal. 


Awarded to Hisashi Hirai 
Broadway H. 8., Seattle, Wash, 
* 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Awarded to Esther Celedinas 
Norwich (Conn.) Free Academy 
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Victor R. Fullman 


WINNERS 


In the Art Scholarship Competition of Scholastic Awards | "2° 


ART SCHOOL 
OF DETROIT 


SOCIETY OF 
ARTS & CRAFTS 


Charles E. Herczog 
East Technical H. 8. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


James Frazer 
Thomas Jefferson 
H. 8. 


San Antonio, Texas 


NEW YORK 
SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


+ 
Norman Cherner 


Morris H. 8. 
New York, N. ¥. 


COLUMBUS 
SCHOOL of ART 


Mary Askren 
Technical H. 8. 
Indianapolis, Ind, 





Rudolph Schuller 
B. Technical H. 8. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


aX 


Highee-Cheshire 


A 





THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 


Anna May Bower 
Dermont H. 8. 
Dormont, Pa. 
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769—Evelyn Watkins, 17, Cass Techni 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Greta Pack 
70—Regina Abbott, 16, South Hills H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Agnes Bittaker. 
71—Robt. Harris, 18, South Hills H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

712—Merle Horstman, 18, South Hills H. S.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

713—Fred Reutenaurer. (See 184) 
714—Geo. Schwartz, 18, South Hills H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 












Numbers 775 to 838 comprise objects 
in Jewelry which won places in the Ex- 
hibition but were not awarded prizes. 


715-776—Anita Gatto, 17, Alhambra (Calif.) 
H. S. Teacher, Mr. Powell. (Ring and pin) 
777-778—Ralph George, 17, Alhambra 
(Calif.) City H. S. (Ring and pin) 

779—Louis Morgagni, 17, Alhambra (Calif.) 
City H. S. (Pin) 

780—Jerome Catherwood, 17, Fullerton 
(Calif.) Union H. S. Teacher, Miss Hodgdon. 


(Ring) 
781—Dorothy Jenkins, 17, Fullerton (Calif.) 
Union H. S. (Clip) 

782—Margaret Knowlton, 16, Fullerton 
(Calif.) Union H. S. (Ring) 

783—Bernard Pospisil, 18, Fullerton (Calif.) 
Union H. S. (Bracelet) 

784—Laureen Sterling, 17, Fullerton (Calif.) 
Union H. S. (Ring) 

785—Eunice Babbitt, 17, Norwich (Conn.) 
Free Academy. Teacher, Nellie A. Loring 


(Pin) 

786—Ida_ Bushnell, 17, Norwich (Conn.) 
Free Academy (Pin) 

787—Frank Jordan, 19, Norwich (Conn.) 
Free Academy (Pin) 

788—Irving Keyes, 15, Norwich (Conn.) 
Free Academy (Pin) 

789-790—Catherine Mitchell, 16, Norwich 
(Conn.) Free Academy (2 Pins) 

791—George Moran, 16, Norwich (Conn.) 
Free Academy. (Pin) 

792—Irene Mosso, 15, Norwich (Conn.) Free 
Academy. (Pin) 

793—Joseph Romanski, 15, Norwich (Conn.) 
Free Academy. (Pin) 

794—Micheal Rynkiewich, 18, Norwich 
(Conn.) Free Academy. (Pin) 

795—Edmond Ulikowski, 15, Norwich 
(Conn.) Free Academy. (Pin) 

796—Alfred Ede, 19, Cass Technical H. S.. 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Greta E. Pack. (3 
Rings and 1 pin) 

797—Jack Gordon, 17, Cass Technical H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. (3 Rings and 1 bracelet) 

798—Evelyn Long, 19, Cass Technical H. S.. 
Detroit, Mich. (Bracelet) 

799—Otto Woodard, 16, Cass Technical H. S.., 
Detroit, Mich. (Bracelet and ring) 

800-802—William Scheel, 18, Miller Voca- 
tional H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Vir- 
ginia Tasker. (3 Pins) 

803—Harold Smith, 17, Miller Vocational 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. (Pendant 

804—Donald Wicks, 19, Miller Vocational 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. (3 Clips) 

805—Albert Barna, 17, East Technical H. S.., 
omens, Ohio. Teacher, H. W. Hunsicker. 

ing) 
806—Larry Shork. (See 196) (Ring) 














































Alaskan Summers 
(Concluded from page 6) 


because it was unfit to can. Mother 
washed us in big tubs of hot water be- 
fore she would let us come in to eat. 

Once we went up to Kuneye on the 
Kitty Wake. We couldn’t get out of our 
bunks because the seas were so heavy. 
We got very sick and all of our clothes 
had to be thrown overboard. I liked it 
at Kuneye. 

When we returned to Seldovia we 
lived with Anderson’s on top of a rag- 
ged hill. Ralph and Waldo had a play- 
field with swings, teeter totters and a 
slide, which were very tiresome. Waldo 
got a fish hook in his arm and wore a 
bath robe for two days. I helped him 
up and down the stairs. 

There was a little girl there who be- 
longed to one of the Bureau of Fisheries 
Men. She was very pretty; we were 
not. Her name was Linda Joyce. We 
used to tell people she was our sister 
because we were so proud of her. 

When we left, the fish stopped run- 
ning. They say that Seldovia isn’t the 
Same anymore. I don’t know. I’ve 
hever been back. 
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807—Vin Wisniewski, 18, ny Technical H. Fiabargh, Pa. Teacher, Anna J. Woodside. 


S., ee ee (Pendant ing 
oe acik, 19, Lakewood H. S., 826—Russell Kirkham, 18, South Hills H. S., 

Lakewood, Ohio. Teacher, E. M. Barkley Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Agnes dS: 
(Pendant) ’ (Pendant) 

809-810—Adolph Aiello, 17, Schenley H. S., 827—William Mettenet, 18, South Hills H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Anna J. Woodside. Pittsburgh, Pa. (Pendant) 
(Bracelet and silver watch chain) 828—Edith Morgan, 16, South Hills H. S.. 

811—Harry Ball, 18, South Hills H. S., Pitts- Pitsburgh, Pa. (Bracelet) 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Agnes Bittaker. (Pin) 829—Fred Reutenarer. (See 184) (Ring) 

812—Charles Beck, 18, South Hills H. S., 830—Rosemary Schwan, 17, South Hills H. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (Jade pendant) S., Pittsburgh, Pa. (Bracelet) 

813—Henry Caruso, 17, Schenley H. S., 831—Howard Shinton, 17, South Hills H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (Ring) Pittsburgh, Pa. (Necklace) 

814—Robert Dotchin, 17, Schenley H. S., 832—Yeta Steinman, 18, Taylor Allderdice 
— Pa. Teacher, Anna J. Woodside. a S.,  rrcnenaanaa Pa. Teacher, Olivia Koenig. 

i ing 


815-816—Barbara Everett, 17, South Hills 833—Clifford Street, 17, South Hills H. S., 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Agnes Bit- Pittsburgh, Pa. (Pendant) 
taker. (Clip and pin) 834—Jack Wallace, 16, Schenley H. S., Pitts- 
817-819—Bernice Feingold, 17, Taylor All- burgh, Pa. Teacher, Anna J. Woodside. 
derdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Olivia (Bracelet) 


Koenig. (Pin, ring, clip) 835—Charles Wiggins, 18, Schenley H. S., 
820-821—Eileen Gray, 16, Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. (Pendant) 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Anna J. Woodside. 836-837—Betty Wilbert, 17, Taylor Allider- 
822-823—Ruth Guyn, 17, Schenley H. S.,_ dice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Olivia 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (Ring and pin) Koenig. (2 Rings) 
824—Robert Grimm, 17, South Hills H. S., 838—Earl Williams, 19, Schenley H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Agnes Bittaker. Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Anna J. Woodside. 


825—Lettie Henry, 16, Schenley H. S., (Ring) 








The Winners.... oF tHe 
SPENCERIAN PEN DRAWING AWARDS 
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First Prize, by Robert Blackburn, De Witt Clinton H. S., New York 


J Ist PRIZE HONORABLE MENTION 
Robert Blackburn, Joseph Fuecello, Trenton Central High School, 
De Witt Clinton Trenton, ; 

H. S., New York, George Stinack, Binghamton Central H. S., 
N. Y. Binghamton, N. Y. 
Tom Bluemel, Alhambra City H. S., Alhambra, 
Cal. 
2nd PRIZE Andrew Petryn, Hillhouse H. S., New Haven, 
Conn. 
Alphonse Sirauskas, Allen F. Brewer, Jr., West Orange H. S., 
Frankford H. S., West Orange, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Warren Wallis, West Technical H. S., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
Rita ate Theodore Roosevelt H. S., New 
York, N. Y. 
3rd PRIZE James Scalese, Senior H. S., Oil City, Pa. 
Olavia T. Sihvonen, Leonard Romagna, Senior H. S., Port Wash- 
Norwich Free Acad- ington, N. Y 














\ emy, Norwich, Conn. Marvin Warnke, DeVilbiss H. S., Toledo, O. f 
Congratulations! Not only to the winners—but to the many other young 
artists who made it so difficult to pick a winner! For practically all the 
drawings submitted this year showed commendable talent. Our only hope 
is that every one who competed had genuine fun—and that Spencerian 
Pens helped to contribute to the pleasure of drawing. One of the reasons 
why Spencerian Art Series Pens are preferred by leading artists is that their 
smooth, easy action brings out the best in an artist’s work. Use Spencerian 
Pens—for better drawings, and more fun doing them. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 434 Broadway, DEPT. E, NEW YORK 
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THE NAME FOR WRITING 







































AWARD FOR DECORATIVE DESIGN 


(Above) Ruth Maurer, 16, Stamford (Conn.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mayo Sorgman. Third Prize, $15. 





STRATHMORE PAPER HELPS MISS LAURINE MUETHAL 
WIN PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOLARSHIP 


“It will be a pleasure to wel- 
come Miss Laurine Muethal to 
Pratt Institute on the Scholarship 
she was awarded in the Scholas- 
tic Awards just announced,"’ says 
Mr. James Boudreau, Director of 
Pratt Institute. ‘‘As a member of 
the Awards Jury | was impressed 
by Miss Muethal's ability to han- 
die many techniques and by the 
sound grounding 

in fundamentals 

indicated by her 

entries.” 


Mr. James Boud- 
reau, Director, 
Pratt Institute 


@ Miss Laurine Muethal, 
Senior at Cass High 
School, Detroit, Mich., 
winner of this year's 
Pratt Institute Scholar- 
ship. 


A notably high percentage of the thousands of entries submitted in this year's 
Scholastic Awards—including the First-Prize-winning entry of Miss Laurine Muethal 
and twenty-four other prize-winning entries—were done on Strathmore Artist Papers 


and Boards. 


Strathmore congratulates Miss Muethal and all the other entrants. We are proud 
that once again Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards are part of the prize-winning 
pictures. A sample book will be sent on request. Address Dept. SC-1. 


PAPER IS PART @) OF THE PICTURE 


STRATHMORE 
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ARTIST PAPERS AND BOARDS 
STRATHMORE PAPER CO. 
WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Strathmore Supplementary 
Awards 


The students listed below are’ win 
ners of the supplementary prizes of. 
fered by the Strathmore Paper Com. 
pany for work in the various classifj. 
cations of the Art Division done on 
Strathmore artist papers and boards, 
The numbers in parentheses refer tp 
the numbers in the catalog of the Art 


, Exhibit beginning on page 33. 


Laurine Muethel (see 5) 
$15.00 for Ist Prize in Colored Ink 
Olavi T. Sihvonen (see 37) 
$15.00 for lst Prize Howard Hunt 
Prints 
Macdonald Erwin (see 217) 
$15.00 for Ist Prize, Higgins World’s 
Fair Booth 
Reynold H. Weidener (see 8) 
$10.00 for 2nd Prize in Pencil 
Alphonse Sirauskas (see 14) 
$16.00 for 2nd Prize in Spencerian Pen 
Raymond Phelps (see 200) 
$10.00 for 2nd Prize in Mechanical 
Drawing 
Catherine Willett (see 24) 
$5.00 for 3rd Prize in Pencil 
John Gallucci (see 86) 
$5.00 for 3rd Prize in Ad Art 
Walter Rucky (see 201) 
$5.00 for 3rd Prize in Architectural 
Drawing 


. Honorable Mention 
(Strathmore Sketch Block) 
Florence Stephenson (see 7) Pictorial 
Reynold H. Weidener (see 8) Pictorial . 
Olavi T. Sihvonen (see 37) Colored Ink 
Reynold H. Weidener (see 8) Colored Ink 
Landis Williams (see 39) Colored Ink 
Harry Vecchio (see 40) Colored Ink 
Harold Herth (see 41) Colored Ink 
Neil Koch (see 52) Black Ink 
Tom Bluemel (see 57) Spencerian Pen 
Allen F. Brewer (see 60) Spencerian Pen 
Marvin Warnke (seé 65) Spencerian Pen 
Esther Schine (see 121) Package Design 
Joe Bodis (see 221) Mechanical Drawing 
Rudolph Tichy (see 224} Mechanical 
Drawing 
Walter Riedell (see 207) Mechanical 
Drawing 
George Pestana (see 213) Mechanical 
Drawing 





TUNE IN 


on the Scholastic Awards Pro- 
gram Tuesday, May 3rd at 
1:30 P.M. Eastern Daylight 
Saving Time, on the National 
Broadcasting Company red 
network (WEAF). Several 
winners of major prizes and 
scholarships in this year’s 
Scholastic Awards will be in- 
troduced and _ interviewed 
over the air. Some of the 
prize-winning music composi 
tions will be played, perhaps 
by some of the student com- 
posers, themselves. 
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Literary Article 
First Prize: $15. Bill Noble, 16, North 







Wine tral H. S., Spokane, Wash. “The Last 
2S of. Kought of England.” Teacher, Christine 
Com- McRae. 

ASSifi. Second Prize: $10. Dick Mieher, 16, Tulsa 
(Okla.) Central H. S. “The New Appeal of 
1e Emerson to Youth.” Teacher, Mrs. Floy 


n 
Pen 


sign 
‘ing 








Elliott Cobb. 

Third Prize: $5. Morris Freedman, 17, 
Evander Childs H. S., New York, N. Y. 
“The Prose of William Faulkner.” Teacher, 
Mr. Burstein. 









Honorable Mention 


Mary Anne Guitar, 16, Central H. S., St. 
Joseph, Mo. Teacher, Sylvia Meyer. 

Jane Brower, 16, Plainfield (N. J.) H.S. 
Teacher, Miss Mary Hague. 

Mary Nesalhaus, 17, West Seattle H. S., 
Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Miss Belle Mc- 
Kenzie. 

Alvin L. Schorr, 16, Evander Childs H. 
S., New York, N. Y. Teacher, Mr. H. Bur- 
stein. 

Elma L. Staley, 17, Rhinebeck (N. Y.) 
H. S. Teacher, Miss Mary J. Moore. 

Scott Shanklin, 18, E. C. Glass H. S., 
Lynchburg, Va. Teacher, Mary Spotswood 
Payne. 

Josephine Wandler, 16, Marycliff H. S., 
Spokane, Wash. Teacher, Sister M. Edna. 

Jean Oglesby, 17, Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Mrs. 
Jeanne A. Bose. 

Sidney Rosendorf, 17, The Sidwell 
Friends School, Washington, D. C. Teacher, 
Mrs. G. Virginia White. 

James B. Blish, 16, East Orange (N. J.) 
H. S. Teacher, Miss Derby. 
















Humor 


First Prize: $15. Eugene Rattner, 18, 
Thomas Jefferson H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y 
“Hamlet in Streamlines.” Teacher, Max 
Cosman-z 

Second Prize: $10. Alfred English, 15, 
Oakland (Oregon) H. S. “-Sue E. Side-”. 
Teacher, J. H. Bliss. 

Third Prize: $5. Frank E. Curley, 16, 
Tucson (Ariz.) Sr. H. S. “Carnations To 
Carnegie.” Teacher, Alice L. Vail. 





Honorable Mention 

Don Shults, 16, Kern County Union H. 
S., Bakersfield, Calif. Teacher, Miss Wil- 
cox. 

June Zelik, 17, Mechanic Arts H. S., St. 
Paul, Minn. Teacher, Eleanora F. Deem. 

Morris Freedman, 17, Evander Childs 
H. S., New York City, N. Y. Teacher, Mr. 
Burstein. 

Jane Allum, 16, Bronxville (N. Y.) H.S. 
Teacher, Anna H. Haig. 

Phyllis Ball, 17, Tucson (Ariz.) Sr. H. S. 
Teacher, Alice L. Vail. 







Autobiographical Sketch 

First Prize: $15. Ann Studdert, 17, Lin- 
coln H. S., Seattle, Wash. “Alaskan Sum- 
mers.” Teacher, Elizabeth Graves. 

Second Prize: $10. Bob Alterman, 17, 
Thomas Jefferson H. S., San Antonio, 
Texas. Teacher, Ella Stone. 

Third Prize: $5. Margaret Donaghey, 16, 
West Seattle H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, 
Belle McKenzie. 


Honorable Mention 


Jane Marx 15, Thomas Jefferson H. S., 
San Antonio, Texas. Teacher, Ella Stone. 

Solva Steberg, 16, Lincoln H. S., Seattle, 
Wash. Teacher, Elizabeth Graves. 

Tom Solinsky, 19, North Central H. S., 
Spokane, Wash. Teacher, Miss Jessie 
Powell. 

Julia Nashanany, 18, Black River Falls 
(Wis.) H. S. Teacher, Olga Olson. 

Patricia Ruth Bair, 17, West Seattle H. 
S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Belle McKenzie. 
Jane Brower, 16, Plainfield (N. J.) H.S. 
eacher, Miss Mary Hague. 
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Other Literary Awards 


Elizabeth Ann Knox, 17, Tucson (Ariz.) 
Sr. H. S. Teacher, Alice L. Vail. 

Mary Frances Tisdale, 18, Johnson Coun- 
ty H. S., Buffalo, Wyoming. Teacher, Bess 
S. Muir. 

Ralph Corey, 16, Bristow (Okla.) H. S. 
Teacher, Lola Covey. 

Phyllis Schott, Collinwood H. S., Cleve- 
lang, Ohio. 


Book Review 


First Prize: $15, Phyllis Ball, 17, Tucson 
(Ariz.) Sr. H. S. “The Flowering Of New 
England.” Teacher, Alice L. Vail. 

Second Prize: $10, David Williams, 17, 
Bronxville (N. Y.) H. S. “Dry Guillotine.” 
Teacher, Anna Haig. 

Third Prize: $5, Stuart R. Ducker, Jr., 
17, Highlands H. S., Fort Thomas, Ky. “In- 
side Europe.” Teacher, Alice White. 


Honorable Mention 


Eleanor Walker, 15, Roosevelt H. S., 
— T. H. Teacher, Virginia Mc- 

ride. 

Jane Brower, 16, Plainfield (N J.) H.S. 
Teacher, Mary Hague. 

Hurst Mapes, 18, Manhattan (Kans.) 
H. S. Teacher, Edith Campbell. 

Raymond Wimmer, 17, Maryhurst Nor- 
mal H. S., Kirkwood, Mo. Teacher, George 
N. Schuster, S.M. 

Kelley Wehnes, 17, Excelsior (Minn.) 
H. S. Teacher, Bess Lyman. 

Chester Hodgkins, 17, Manchester 
(Conn.) H. S. Teacher, Florence Hopkins. 

Robert Massey, 16, Redford H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, Eva Marie Van 
Houten. 

Elizabeth Bracken, 18, Boise (Idaho) 
H. S. Teacher, Dwight E. Mitchell. 

Clayton James Thomas, 17, Central H. S., 
St. Joseph, Mo. Teacher, Sarah Spencer. 

Betty Slate, 17, West Seattle H. S., 
Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Belle McKenzie. 














the ability to draw, 








SS 
DAY IS DONE 


When taps blow for the term’s end and 
the last farewell is said, you who have 
tried for the Eldorado-Scholastic Draw- 
ing Awards will leave school better 
equipped to enjoy life. Endowed with 


see things in a fresher, more interesting 
way-to bring new meanings to ordinary, 
every-day objects. This is the real Eldo- 
rado-Scholastic Award. 

Winners of the Eldorado-Scholastic Awards are 
listed elsewhere in this issue. School Bureau, Dept. 
115-J5, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COM- 
PANY, Jersey City, N. J. 


ELDORADO 


The Master Drawing Pencil 


you will be able to 
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Hamlet in Streamlines 7 Quil 


(With Musical Derangements ) 


T HE / 
By Eugene Rattner (Interlude) spons 


i tional hon: 
Thomas Jefferson H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. ee journalist: 
Teacher, Max Cosman 


Just like a skunk in concern? ol 
First Prize, Humor ,. You know it isn’t the breeze .., ae of P 
(List of winners, page 43) It’s Guildenstern. North 
In Denmarkville or thereabouts, I do the alist 
not know the whereabouts, Can there be a bane ety 

There dwelt a Scandiknaveian, one * That offers pain teeing 
Claudius by name, To top, say ants in the pants? _ ible t 

Who not entirely leniently, but rather Well if there be such a bane... inning 
quite conveniently It’s Rosenkrantz. i icmue 
Slew the king, his brother, claiming 4 en 
wife and throne of same. Denmark’s state was rotten yet (lak & Sseroll Mc 
most had forgotten yet!) prize-win 
With other things unmerited he nat- One mug was loyal to Hamlet sans and Scro 
urally inherited display of love or boast. Winners | 

: : Young Hamlet Jr. (rah-rah boy) Horatio the glamorous and (bless the the best 
The drawings submitted for the away at London Tech. rhyme!) the amorous, division \ 





Naas 7 The boy, who had no share of this, was Who, strolling late one evening, The fir 
Higgins Scholastic Awards were of _ wholly unaware of this, chanced to meet King Hamlet's § yision rec 
such exceptional merit that it was Since news from home came rarely ghost ers, offer 
; with the regal weekly check. Company 
difficult indeed to select the prize- Now valorous Horatio, who’d calmly § third pri 
a eT eee ere Now though they meant no hurt to face the ratio cash. 


him, they had to spill the dirt to Of ten-to-one in foemen of the flesh 

— him, and never cower, 

awards, Chas. M. Higgins & Co., They sent the lad a telegram and Universed in his spookology, emitted “ond 

Inc., extends its heartiest congratu- paid him due respect. an apology 
oi : ore It read: COME QUICKLY HAMILY And quit the scene most leisurely peowin 

lations. To those who tried, but THERE’S TROUBLE IN THE ... (say sixty miles an hour) journalis 

FAMILY 














did not win—our thanks for your | youR MAW GOT HITCHED STOP (Interlude) — 
icipation i POPPA DIED (they sent the He floats through the air with the 
participation. Tom cranings were thing collect) lo 
good—exceptionally so. While you He leaps like the man on the flying 
‘ ; (Interlude) trapeze, p 0 : 
failed to win an award, we are sure a OE a Me's wearing 0 bed+shet ) 
: seas Wherever I may‘roam, down to his knees, s 
that you benefited, in training and Though it ed win oe And that’s what’s become 000000008 
experience, by your participation. There’s noooo place like home. The king. Loo. 
We sincerely hope that you will be Oh my uncle is emperor. My mother Now Hamlet rushed back breathlessly, , 
Fel : Wed the skunk. and there, parading deathlessly he 4 
able to try again in 1938-39 or, if | ana whoever called it “home sweet | Was Hamlet Sr’s. banshee in the dim 1938 fc 
hei d d thi home” and eery night. — 
you are being graduated this year, Was blind or full of bunk. He told about the dirty work (alleged on 
i i igo Claud & Gertie work) tons o' 
et powwieenatiane tome miege So Hamlet packed and hurried home. And then sank down below the stage, hey 
Inks in the successful pursuit of He rushed, and ran, and skur- completely out of sight. more, 
ried home, ; ; j 
your chosen career. (I really do not talk that way, it’s So waxing now dramatical, erratical, Ben 
only when I rhyme) a fanatical, va — oe 
, | He shook with Claudy gingerly, he e prince produced a play be o 
ae D ae & Sie Nee kissed Queen Gertrude stingily, the conscience of the king. oe 
oo And then became as bitter as a car- The thing worked expeditiously, his issue. 
bolated lime. lowness shook suspiciously, | 
Today the Broadway moguls quote If yo 
To pile his troubles higher yet (since and say, “the play’s the thing. —_ 
he did not expire yet) : very 
His rach ie gg Ophelia, And then to prove another’s guilt, I ticule 
started in to act aloof. mean of course, his mother’s 
ld named Polonius) , though guilt, Wha‘ 
_ full of — bolonius, . He called upon her bedroom, there on 
Convinced her that this Hamlet-guy he saw a phoney shape. answ 
was “leaky in the roof.” With motive quite erroneous, he 
stabbed the lord po se ine Prim 
his bowl of trouble then, to Who foolishly was “Winchellin a 
” 4 his final bubble then, behind Queen Gertrude’s drape. ° 
The king employed his chums as Eact 
spies (a downright dirty trick) (Interlude) ood 
The two expressed with platitudes Twinkle! Twinkle! Star of fate. Wii 
their own respective gratitudes, How you tease and aggravate! = 
They pledged to stick through thin Hamlet spilled the lovely gore 
and thick, and leastways stuck Of his potential pa-in-law. No 
through thick. (Concluded on page 47) 
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Quill and Scroll Journalism Awards 


HE Annual Journalism Awards 
7 sponsored by Quill and Scroll, na- 
tional honorary society for high school 
journalists, and held annually in con- 
junction with the Scholastic Awards, 
were again conducted under the direc- 
tion of Professor Edward J. Nell of 
the Northwestern University School of 
Journalism, Executive Secretary of the 
Society. 

Owing to space limitations, it is im- 
possible to publish any of the prize- 
winning journalism contributions in 
this issue. They will appear, however, 
in a forthcoming issue of Quill and 
Scroll Magazine. Names of the three 
prize-winners in each of the six Quill 
and Scroll Awards are given below. 
Winners of the 48 state certificates for 
the best work in their states in each 
division will be notified by mail. 

The first prize-winners in each di- 
yision receive Royal Junior Typewrit- 
ers, offered by the Royal Typewriter 
Company, as prizes. The second and 
third prizes are $10 and $5 each in 
cash. 

Judges 

The entries in the Quill and Scroll 
Awards were judged this year by the 
following jury of leading teachers of 
journalism: 








Every Issue of 


POPULAR MECHANICS 
Is Packed with Ideas! 


Look for these in the 
June Issue now on sale 


AGE OF AERIAL MONSTERS 

The day of the giant airplane is here! The 
1938 four-motored airplane, DC-4, has a wing 
spread of 139 feet. Its fuselage is 97 feet 
long and it stands 24 feet high; carries 42 
Passengers and a crew of five, as well as 3!/2 
tons of mail and express. The plane will have 
a top speed of 237 miles per hour and cost 
one and a half million dollars to build. Read 
more of the vital facts and interesting de- 
tails in the June issue. 


EXTRA ROOMS IN THE ATTIC 
If you want your own "den" or recreation 
room, why not let the attic of your home 
be of service to you? How to go about 
utilizing this waste space is completely de- 
ee in another helpful article in the June 
issue. 


BATHROOM UTILITY RACKS 
If you need extra space in the bathroom for 
storing numerous small items, a handy rack 
over the wall cabinet can be constructed at 
very little cost. See June issue for full par- 
ticulars. 


IDEAS FOR CAMPING TRIP 
What do you do to lighten your load when 
going on a camping trip? How can you keep 
crawling insects out of your tent? For the 
answers, see the June issue of Popular Me- 
chanics. 


ALSO 
Printing Pictures on Aluminum Foil — Metals in 
Color — Doors and Lids that Roll — Before 


Launching your Boat — Three Tube Radio 
Direction Finder — Compact Push-Button 
Receivers — Dress up your Magic Tricks 

Each issue of POPULAR MECHANICS brings 
you fascinating news of the latest happen- 
ings in science, mechanics, and inventions. 
Written so you can understand it and illus- 
trated with hundreds of pictures and draw- 
ings. Get Your Copy TODA 


Now On The Newsstand — 25c 
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R. E. Wolseley, Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, Northwestern University, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

R. A. Nehls, Howard College, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Mrs. Margaret L. Sanderson, Mission 
High School, San Francisco, Calif. 

Emery Ruby, Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Laurence Campbell, Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University. 

Edward J. Nell, Executive Secretary, 
Quill and Scroll Society, Northwestern 
University, Chicago, Illinois. 


Prize-Winners 


Editorials 

First Prize: Royal Junior, Betty Jo Pat- 
ton, Senior H. S.,; Vandergrift, Pa. Teacher, 
Miss Evelyn Love. 

Second Prize: $10, Mendez Marks, Jr., 
Thomas Jefferson H. S., San Antonio, 
Texas. Teacher, Miss Ella Stone. 

Third Prize: $5, Kay O’Brien, Senior 
H. S., Peekskill, N. Y. Teacher, Mr. Paul 
Hedlund. 


Sports Story 

First Prize: Royal Junior, Robert Moran, 
Arsenal Technical H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Miss Ella Sengenberger. 

Second Prize: $10, iloward Green, Se- 
nior H. S., Abilene, Texas. Teacher, G. W. 
Haggard. 

Third Prize: $5, Louis Gelfand, Central 
=. S., Tulsa, Oklahoma. Teacher, Russell 

age. 


Columns 

First Prize: Royal Junior, Alvin L. 
Schorr, Evander Childs H. S., New York 
City. Teacher, H. Burnstein. 

Second Prize: $10, Elizabeth Sheedy, 
Lincoln H. S., Seattle, Washington. Teach- 
er, Bernice Dahl. 

Third Prize: $5, Jane Ann Remer, Ar- 
thur Hill H. S., Saginaw, Michigan. Teach- 
er, Mattie Crump. 


News Story 

First Prize: Royal Junior, Frank Sher- 
wood, Senior H. S., San Diego, California. 
Teacher, Mrs. Verl Smurthwaite. 

Second Prize: $10, Betty Card, Stadium 
H. S., Tacoma, Washington. Teacher, U. N. 
Hoffman. 

Third Prize: $5, Ernest Kleinman, Shaw 
H. S., East Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Clara 
Clendenen. 


Interview 

First Prize: Royal Junior, Oscar Eggers, 
South Side H. S., Fort Wayne, Ind. Teach- 
er, Rowena Harvey. 

Second Prize: $10, Joe Gelbach, Senior 
H. S., Lakewood, Ohio. Teacher, S. A. 
Slater. 

Third Prize: $5, Wilbur Wilcox, Senior 
H. S., Marshalltown, Ohio. Teacher, Ruth 
Outland. 


Feature Story 

First Prize: Royal Junior, Jean Mon- 
tague, Township H. S., Evanston, Il. 
Teacher, Grant J. Verhulst. 

Second Prize: $10, Kathryn Rainbolt, 
Central H. S., Tulsa, Oklahoma. Teacher, 
Russell Gage. 

Third Prize: $5, Mary Brown, Senior 
H. S., Piedmont, California. Teacher, Wil- 
liam L. Gantz. 





Whoops! 


Farmer: “You must be brave to 
come down in a parachute in a 100- 
mile gale like this.” 

Stranger: “I didn’t come down in a 
parachute. I went up with a tent.” - 
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WINNERS / 
-to ch 
ENTRANTS/ 


Another Scholastic Awards Contest be- 
comes history—once again the winners re- 
ceive their rewards and congratulations! The 
American Crayon Company, too, extends its 
congratulations to the students whose work 
was Lor ag best of the hundreds of entries, 
especially to those who won the "OLD 
FAITHFUL" sponsored awards for Adver- 
tising Art and for Applied Arts and Crafts. 
Congratulations also to all entrants on the 
general excellence of the work submitted. 
You were in such worthy company, that it 
was hard for the judges to make a selec- 
tion. Better luck next time. 


Congratulations to the judges for so success- 
fully completing the difficult task of select- 
ing the winners from so many excellent en- 
tries. 


Our thanks, too, to the many students who 
use OLD FAITHFUL products! To them we 
express our assurance that their loyalty to 
- -  ataeaes products is fully appre- 
ciated. 


e OLD FAITHFUL PRODUCTS 


e CRAYONEX 

e CRAYOGRAPH 

e “PRANG” WATER COLORS 

e PAYONS” 
“PRANG” TEMPERA 

e PASTELLOS 

e AMBRITE COLORED CHALK 
POSTER PASTELLO COLORED CHALK 

* Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 





THE AMERICAN fi ‘oe? 
































* Industry 
Need Not 
Wish” 


This was Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s somewhat terse way 
of telling folks that things 
of value could be acquired 
only by working for them. 


As men grow older they see 
more clearly the truth of 
this simple observation. 


They are learning, too, that 
it is wise while the strug- 
gle for place is going on 
to safeguard not only 
themselves but those 
dependent upon them 
against loss of that which 
they already have ac- 
quired. 


They do this 
with life insurance, 





Che Prudential 


Insurance Company 
of America 


Epwarp D. DurFrIiELp, President 


HOME OFFICE: 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 














Sixteen 
(Concluded from page 4) 


word were a secret. “Did I like Wayne 
King, and did I plan to go to college 
next year and had I a cousin who lived 
in Appleton and knew his brother?” 
A very respectable Emily Post sort 
of conversation and then finally—“how 
nice I looked with snow in my hair and 


had I ever seen the moon so—close?” 


For the moon was following us as we 
walked and ducking playfully behind 
a chimney every time I turned to look 
at it. And then we were home. 


The porch light was on. My mother 
always puts the porch light on when I 
go away at night. And we stood there 
a moment by the front steps and the 
snow turned pinkish in the glow of the 
colored light and a few feathery flakes 
settled on his hair. Then he took my 
skates and put them over my shoulder 
and said, “Good night now. Ill call 
you.” “T’ll call you,” he said. 

I went inside then and in a moment 
he was gone. I watched him from my 
window as he went down the street. 
He was whistling softly and I waited 
until the sound faded away so I couldn’t 
tell if it was he or my heart whistling 
out there in the night. And then he was 
gone, completely gone. 

I shivered. Somehow the darkness 
seemed changed. The stars were little 
hard chips of light far up in the sky 
and the moon stared down with a sul- 
len yellow glare. The air was tense 
with sudden cold and a gust of wind 
swirled his footprints into white ob- 
livion. Everything was quiet. 

But he’d said, “I’ll call you.” That’s 
what he said, “TI’ll call you.” I couldn’t 
sleep all night. 

And that was last Thursday. Tonight 
is Tuesday. Tonight is Tuesday and my 
homeworks done, and I darned some 
stockings that didn’t really need it, 
and I worked a cross-word puzzle, and 
I listened to the radio and now I’m just 
sitting. I’m just sit'ing because I can’t 
think of anything else to do. I can’t 
think of anything, anything but snow- 
flakes and ice skates and yellow moons 
and Thursday night. The telephone is 
sitting on the corner table with its old 
black face turned to the wall so I can’t 
see its leer. I don’t even jump when it 
rings anymore. My heart still prays 
but my mind just laughs. Outside the 
night is still, so still I think Ill go 
crazy and the white snow’s all dirtied 
and smoked into grayness and the 
wind is blowing the arc light so it 
throws weird, waving shadows from 
the trees onto the lawn—like thin, 
starved arms begging for I don’t know 
what. And so I’m just sitting here and 
I’m not feeling anything, I’m not even 
sad because all of a sudden I know. All 
of a sudden I know. I can sit here now 
forever and laugh and laugh and laugh 
while the tears run salty in the corners 
of my mouth. For all of a sudden I 
know, I know what the stars knew all 
the time—he’ll never, never call— 
never. 





AMAZING | 
FREE OFFER 


CLIP COUPON FOR NEW 
1938 DUNLOP TENNIS BOOK 











THINK OF IT! Fre 
tips on how to play, 
star game of tenni | 
from a man who wa 
the world’s greatest 
boy player. Famow 
Vinnie Richards—Nationsl 
Doubles Champion at th 
age of sixteen and winne 
of 30 major titles—shoy; 
you hew. 36 action shots, 
Valuable hints on court 
strategy. Detailed de. 
scription by Vinnie of 
all major strokes. Just 
what every youn 
player should know, 
Tear out and mail 
the coupon now 
for Dunlop’s new 
1938 edition of 


























SEE WHAT 
YOU GET 


1. Lifetime record 
of Vincent Richards 


2.M ~ stills of 
ms strokes 














3. Close-ups of “STROKING 
correct grips Ww 

4. Up-to-date ITH 
rules of game VINNIE 


RICHARDS" 









MAIL \. 
u 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp. 


ele] ti te). 
Sheridan Drive, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me free copy of ‘*Stroking with Vinnie Richards” 































Name 





Street. 





City State 











Advertisement 


FACE MARRED BY UGLY 
SCHOOL-AGE PIMPLES? 


Help keep your blood free of waste 
poisons that may irritate your skin 


Don’t let ugly hickies make you look ridicu- 
lous. Stop being shunned and laughed at. 
Find out what may cause your pimples and 
take steps to get rid of them. 


Between 13 and 25, your body is growing 
rapidly. Important gland changes may upset 
your system. Intestinal poisons are often 
thrown into the blood stream and carried to 
the skin . . . where they may bubble out 
in pimples. 

Let Fleischmann’s Yeast help you as it has 
helped so many others. Millions of tiny, live plants 
in each cake of this fresh food help keep your 
blood free of intestinal poisons. When this is done, 
resulting pimples begin to go. Your skin becomes 
clearer, smoother, more attractive. Many get 
amazing results in 20 days or less! Start eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast today. Eat 3 cakes daily— 
one cake 1% hour before meals. 













lacquered in white, three tudes different colored oil paint, o« 7 


high-grade ox hair brush, typed instructions for painting — 
plaques. for $1.00. These packages come in two age groups. 
1 ages five to ten years, No. 2, for ages ten years up. Catalog 


VAN-ART COMPANY "emi 

























Aes, RINGS 122 75S PINS & GUARD 9g - PINS=15/*) 
4 Syme Q perce We 
Se RUSE Free Catalogue of School QO 
Ws SY and Club pins and rings 


Pin No. CI5 Silver plated $1.50 per Doz. Gold 

plated $2.50 per Doz. Sterling Silver $3.00 per Doz. 

Pin and Guard Silver Plated $9.00 per Doz. Ring No 

R518 Sterling Silver $12.00 per Doz. 

ARTISTIC MEDAI. & BADGE CO., 112A Fulton St. 
New York, N. Y. 
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SCHOLASTIC 
FhecAmericanHighSchoNeokly 


A National Magazine of Contemporary 
Life and Letters for Supplementary Study 
in High School Classes in English, History, 
and Other Subjects. 
Published in the following editions: Eng- 
lish Edition, Social Studies Edition, and 
Combined Edition. There is also published 
each week a special Teachers’ Edition, 
which includes in addition to the complete 
contents of the Combined Edition, a lesson 
plan based on the full weekly contents. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


Maurice R. Rosinson, Editor 

KENNETH M. GouLp, Managing Editor 

Marc RosENBLUM, Editor, Teacher Edition 

ERNESTINE TAGGARD, Literary Editor 

Contributing Editors 

HaROLD RUGG May LAMBERTON BECKER 
Assistant Editors 

ARTHUR J. GORMAN FRANK LATHAM 

JACK LIPPERT WILLIAM F. WHALEN 
MARGARET HAUSER 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
G. HERBERT McCracken, Director 
S. Z. OPPENHEIM, Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
R. D. MATHEWSON, Manager 


Editorial and Advertising Correspondence 
should be addressed to: Scholastic, 250 
East 43rd St., New York City; Subscrip- 
tion correspondence to: Scholastic, Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Hamlet in Streamlines 
(Concluded from page 44) 


Ophelia grew delirious and took some- 
body serious : 
When someone cried impatiently, 
“Go jump into a lake!” 
And who should then be turning up? 
Her little brother, burning up. 
Laertes was his handle and his tem- 
per was a quake. 


He screamed, “I’ll pay the fool for 
that! P’ll duel the drooling ghoul 
for that!” 

And this they did, but venomed was 
his foil-tip (thank you, Claud!) 

Laertes’ skilled delivery caught Ham- 
let in the livery, 

And then they traded cutlery, each 
having pinked and scored. 


Now Claudius relentlessly, most sneak- 
ily, commentlessly 
Filled Hamlet’s cup with poison, 
thus assured that he must die. 
But Gertrude (fate had cursed on her) 
acquired such a thirst on her, 
That.picking up the poisoned cup, 
she\drained its content dry. 


Young Hamlet then attacked the king, 
with poisoned blade he hacked 
the king, 

Avenging the demises that were 
Uncle Claudy’s work. 

The king, Ophelia’s brother died, 
young Hamlet, and his mother 
died, 

And Denmark’s local undertaker 
died of overwork. 
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ber 
May to Oct? 
. t of 1939—' urICH 
tending ONAL ExpOSITION.ZUT 
swiss ents 





Under friendly Swiss skies the wearisome details of 
everyday existence cease to be. No longer can they 
exact their toll from the spirit as well as the flesh. The 
stalwart mountains and peaceful lakes soothe mind and 
body. Cares vanish, a filler conception of life arises, 
NO VISAS, NO MONEY FORMALITIES 
Ask your travel agent or write for booklet SM2 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
475 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


OZ>rumMN4-sY/) 
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Physical Education—Girls 
College of 
Physical Education 


SARGENT vezsice: evens 


Of Boston University. 57th yr. 4-year degree course. Unusual 
eamp instruction. In cultural, educational center. Catalog. 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


& MASTER AIRPLANE AND 


ENGINE MECHANIC COURSE 


Is career training at its best at Roosevelt Avia- 
tion School? GQ This thorough, practical and 
complete course qualifies you for a good position 
at good pay in an industry that offers unlimited 
opportunities to those who can deliver. 

Your Roosevelt Certificate is accepted by the 
aviation industry to mean that you have had the 
approved training that is necessary before you 
can get the right start and satisfactorily do the 
work that will be expected of you. 

Complete information without obligation. Get the 

facts about this and ten other courses. State age. 


Write Today to Dept. S. W. 


ROOSEVELT AVIATION SCHOOL 


AT ROOSEVELT FIELD 
Mineola, Long Island, New York 

















CURRENT 





eens reece 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M. Odom, President 

PLAN NOW FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


in Interior Architecture & Decoration ; Costume 





HISTORY 


FALL Design & Illustration; Advertising Design; 66 q oes . . 
SESSION Teacher Training. Opportunities for advanced History-in the Making 
BEGINS study in Paris & Italy. Send for Catalogues. 

SEPT. 12 Address Box T, 2239 Broadway, New York 


is the most vivid story 


of all,” 








ART STUDENTS 


FALL TERM starts Sept. 
6. Commercial Art, In- 
terior Decorating, Car- 
tooning and other 
branches. Faculty of 36 
nationally known profes- 
sionals. Write for cata- 
log. Est. 1902. 





Gi T@.\ere) 


ACADEMY ct 
FINE ARTS 


18 S. Michigan Ave., Suite L-5, Chicago, III. 








Is There A Book You Want? 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, 402 Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., will 
send you a copy of any book you want at 
publisher’s prices. State title, author, 

















NEWARK Beth Israel HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Offers a three-year course to graduates of accredited High 
Schools (academic course). School non-sectarian. Enroll- 
ment—Sept. & Feb. Graduates eligible for registration 
in N. J., N. Y. and other states. For information write— 
Director, School of Nursing, 201 Lyons Ave., Newark, N. J. 





and publisher of the book. Send check or 
money order for the list price, and name 
and address to which the book is to be 
mailed. SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP will do 
your book shopping promptly, cordially, 
and efficiently. 
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There's nothing like TENNIS 


for control 


® PLANTERS serves an “ace” in flavor 
and energy because PLANTERS 
PEANUTS are the pick of the Virginia 
crop — always fresh, always crisp, al- 
ways meaty. PLANTERS not only 
taste good, they’re good for you—they 
give you the kind of energy you need 
for school and sports. Try a bagful now. 


FR F STAMP COLLECTION 

AND BIG ALBUM! 
Here’s your chance to start a stamp collec- 
tion absolutely FREE—with a 64-page al- 
bum and 100 interesting stamps from all 
over the world! It’s your chance to take up 


the most thrilling of all hobbies—at no cost 
to you! 


Just mail 10-5¢c Planters Salted Peanut Bags 
or 10 wrappers of Planters 5c Jumbo Blocks 
to PLANTERS, Wilkes Barre, Pa., and we’ll 
send you either one of these premiums free, 
postpaid. If you want both the album and 
stamps send 20 bags or wrappers. Start sav- 
ing them now—and make sure you don’t 
miss this opportunity. 


ADVANCED COLLECTORS: See offers in 
Stamp Premium Catalog. Free on request. 


IMPORTANT: 10-5c Salted Peanut Bags or 
10-5c Jumbo Block Wrappers are good for 
Planters Paint Book; all bags good for the 
paint book are good for stamps and album. 





Big 
Stamp Album 


: 64-pages, spaces for 2,000 E 
100 Different Foreign Stamps stamps, also ‘‘How To Col- “ 
from Australia, Switzerland, lect Stamps,” “‘ . 
Germany, Canada, Japan, etc. Organize a Stamp Club.” 


PLANTERS PEANUT! 


WUothiing HITs THE spot Ghe PLANTER 


V 





